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Pressing for growth 
in the apple industry 


Growers, makers and scientists unite 


Cider making at home 


The hunt for 19th-century apples 
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jl j , Our new ridery in Middlebury, 

Vermont is open for business! 
Join us for samples and take a tour of 
America’s original craft cider. 
A full slate of tasting and events are on tap for Vermont Cider 
Week as well! Find out more at www.vermontciderweek.com. 
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PERFORMANCES BY: BOOMSLANG 


Doors @ 10:00 1 18+ Show (ID required (or entry) 
$20 1 under 21 
$12 (Advance) 1 21+ 

$15 (Day 01) 1 21+ (limited tickets available) 

‘plus applicable service tees & tax 


Flynn Tix Box Office 
www.flynntix.org 
(802) 86-FLYNN 
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Positive Pie | 22 State Street. Montpelier, VT 
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Ecco Clothes | 81 Church Street | 
eccoclothesboutique.com 1 802.86 
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^fWSTORANTE 
83 Church St, Burlington 
PascoloVT.com 


FIND US AT YOUR FAVORITE LOCAL RETAILER OR VISIT OUR 1 - 
TASTING ROOM AT 316 PINE STREET IN BURLINGTON. VERMONT 


"Best beer town in New England.” Boston Qobt 

Wednesday, November 12 

We are transforming the spot into 
Schiddy’s Tavern for one night only. 
Low brow is the name of the game, 
and we’re doing it ProPig style. 
Banana Daiquiris, 2ma, Mo Shots? 
How about some Tuna Wiggle, house 
made Spam, or Slim Jims? Youbetcha. 


sS3 Things are about to get real Schiddy! 

tn*y OPEN FOR LUNCH | Friday - Monday al 1 1 30AM 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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please join us for: 

$40 DINNER FOR TWO 

SUNDAY - THURSDAY 

two apps, two entrees, two people 


GUILD 

THIS HOLIDAY SEASON, PLAN 
YOUR PRIVATE PARTY WITH US! 

wood fired grill, casual tavern fare, handcrafted cocktails 
completely private dining area with brick-lined fireplace 
dining accommodations for up to 60 guests 

WE RE HERE FOR YOU! GET IN TOUCH TODAY. 
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^ Wear Lederhosen & receive an 
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- Since 1963 
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save a tree that's in 
the way of bike path 
improvements. Last 
week she chained 
herself to the 
giant cottonwood. 
Burlington's reply: 

It’s gotta go. 


VIRAL VIDEO 

Smartphone footage 
of police aggressively 
subduing 
an unarmed 
man started a mini 
melee in downtown 
Burlington. A digital 
firestorm ensured. 
Wherearewe? 


POWERFUL 

CONNECTIONS 

The Public Service 
Board greenlighted 
the proposed sale of 
Burlington Telecom 
— to Trey Pec or. for 
$6 million. Does 
this mean our home 
internet won’t crap 



That’s the number 
of election-night 
shindigs Seven 
Days reporters hit 
on Tuesday. That's a lot 
of boozing — uh, schmoozing! 

For our election coverage and analysis, 
check out sevendaysvt.com. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


1. “Media Note: Free Press Lays Off Higher 
Ed Reporter" by Paul Heintz. Last week, 
Tim Johnson became the latest victim of 
a round of layoffs at the Burlington Free 


2 . “Burlington Police Describe Violent 
Incident After Video Posted Online" 

by Mark Davis. A video posted over the 
weekend shows Burlington cops apparently 
handling a man violently. The police say 
their actions were justified. 

3. “Media Note: Reporting the Personal Side 
of Politics' by Paul Heintz. Why has the 
Vermont press corps been so reluctant 

to report on Gov. Shumlin's girlfriend of 
several years? 

4 . “Twitter Alias Links Scot Shumski to 
Tea Party Rhetoric - by Alicia Freese. 

A Burlington candidate for state 
representative denies links to the Tea 
Party, but a Twitter account he uses 
defends the Tea Party. 

5 . "Vermont Man Under Voluntary' Ebola 
Quarantine After West Africa Trip* by Mark 
Davis. State health officials put a Rutland 
man in quarantine last week, though they 
say he is at a low risk of developing Ebola. 
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tweet of 
the week: 


®>CyruslnVermont 
lets for QMarkDonka nvtpoll 



FOLLOW US ON TWITTER fflSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



RULE N° 90 

BRING MORE TO THE TABLE 

& YOU'LL GET A BETTER SEAT 

Change your career outlook. Explore over 60 online, career-accelerating 
undergraduate and graduate certificate and degree programs that will give 
you what you need to make your next career move. 

Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning or call 1.855.888.8121 
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tart Burke, Vermont 
(802) 626-7300 


Visit SkiBurke.com for more info 
& be sure to Like us on Facebook! 
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LAYOFFTHEFREEP 

While it’s fun to read about the Freep 
gossip [Fair Game, October 15; Off 
Message: "Free Press Reporter Laid 
Off After Refusing to Reapply for Job,” 
October 27; Off Message: “Updated: 
Higher Ed Reporter Responds to Free 
Press Layoff,” October 30] it’s weird that 
your paper spends so much time and ink 
writing about the competition’s woes — 
which is a cardinal sin in the media biz. 
Are we to read Paul Heintz’s crap and 
assume that all is honey and roses at your 
paper? I gather that the internecine bat- 
tles and internal problems at Seven Days 
are just as vile and venomous as at the 
Freep or WCAX or any other company. 
If you shit too often on your neighbor’s 
lawn, the smell may eventually draft 
through your windows and smother you. 

Daniel G. Cohen 
BURLINGTON 


NO. BRO 

Your usually astute politics reporter Paul 
Heintz appears to have been more than 
a little naive when it came to comments 
by former administration secretary Jeb 
Spaulding regarding the need for secrecy 
on the financing plan for Vermont’s single- 
payer health care system. 

In the article, “The Emperor's New 
Bros” [October 15], Spaulding justifies 
keeping legislators in the dark on the 
grounds that they will spill the beans, 


citing a conversation in which Spaulding 
supposedly shared details of the financing 
plan with me and I immediately broad- 
casted them on the Senate floor. 

As Heintz has himself written, I often 
took an independent stance on the issues. 
I think it is fair to say that if the Shumlin 
administration chose to share its thinking 
on health care financing with a senator, it 
would not have been with me. And, while 
I discussed the issue with Spaulding in 
March, he did not give away any secrets. 

More than a month later, I was given 
the substance of the administration's plan 
by a well-placed source who believed, as I 
do, that Vermonters are entitled to know 
where the governor is headed in what will 
be the biggest financial undertaking in the 
history of our state. The governor’s plan, 
with its mandatory premiums and gross re- 
ceipts tax, entails a transfer of health care 
costs from Vermont’s wealthiest corpora- 
tions to small businesses and individuals. 
That deserves debate, and I make no apol- 
ogy for trying to provoke the same. 

Peter Galbraith 
TOWNSHEND 

Galbraith is a Democratic senator 
from Windham County who is 
not running for reelection. 


SMOKE AND MIRRORS? 

I am a nonsmoker with lung disease 
[“Public-Housing Agencies Crack Down 
on Lighting Up,” October 29]. All of my 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


life I have been exposed to secondhand 
smoke. I have lived in two previous 
“smoke-free” properties and now am 
in my third public-housing project that 
toots its horn about being “smoke-free." 
I would have assumed that smoke-free 
would have meant free from smoking. 
Alas, this is not the case. 

Landlords quickly adopt addendums to 
the lease that change this policy. First they 
assign a designated smoking area, which 
always seems to be located outside or 


near a point of entry to the housing — or a 
play area for children. Once it's gone from 
smoke-free to “you can smoke in these 
areas," smokers begin smoking outside 
of these assigned areas and, before you 
know it, the smoke-free housing has now 
become a smokers’ haven. 

You would think that smoke-free would 
be a no-exception rule. It has been proven 
time and again to be a public-health 
hazard and known cancer-causing agent. 
It also is a fire hazard, as smokers tend to 
toss their lit butts all over the place. 

As a nonsmoker living in “non- 
smoking” public housing, it is frustrating 
to have the rules and terms of the leases 
changed to support the smokers. Smoke- 
free should be just that: smoke-free. No 
exceptions! 

Bonnie L. Barrows 

SHELBURNE 


THE OTHER SIDE OF LAKEVIEW 

Although Alan Bjerke often claims to 
speak for the Lakeview Terrace neigh- 
borhood [Feedback, “COTS Project a 
Waste,” October 29], thankfully there are 
many of us who live on the street who 
can speak for ourselves, and who support 
COTS [“Neighbors Clash Over Plan for 
Apartments, Day Station for Homeless," 
October 22], The mean spirit Bjerke ex- 
hibits in his letter is exactly why I feel he 
is the real threat. His record is evidence 
enough not to trust him or his numbers. 

Patricia J. Ferreira 
BURLINGTON 


GUN AND DONE 

I would like to provide some statistics 
to counter Bob Williamson's politically 
charged letter [Feedback: “Guns Without 
Borders,” October 15]. According to a 
2013 report from the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives, 29 of 
the 1571 firearms recovered from crime 
scenes in Massachusetts came from 
Vermont. The majority — 431 — came from 
Massachusetts, 121 from N.H. and 91 from 
Maine. Of a total number of 
8,500 recovered firearms in 
New York, 61 originated in 
Vermont. That’s .07 percent 
of the total originating in 
Vermont 

Williamson’s comment 
that other states get their 
illegal guns from “states 
with weaker guns laws, like 
Vermont" appears to be 
based on emotion, not fact 
Massachusetts has very strict 
firearms laws, and the major- 
ity of the firearms from its 
crime scenes originated from 
there. It’s such a shame that Gun Sense 
Vermont and the rest of Bloomberg’s liberal 
minions continue to search for a problem 
that they can pin their gun-control agenda 
to. Vermont has a long history of firearms 
freedom. Please don't try to force your big- 
city agenda on us. We’ve gotten along just 
fine without it for over 200 years. 

Steve Allen 
WAITSFIELD 


CORRECTION 

Last week's food story, “Reveling, 
Ripening," gave the impression that 
Chelsea Green Publishing is based 
in Burlington. Although it operates 
a satellite office in Burlington, the 
Vermont publisher of An Unlikely 
Vineyard: The Education of a Farmer 
and Her Quest for Terroir is head- 
quartered in White River Junction. 
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CHEESE & 
WINE SALE! 

LAST SALE BEFORE 
THANKSGIVING 
SOME ITEMS LP TO 

70% OFF! 



CVHEESE TRADERS 

7Uw 


802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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WED 11/5 THE USUAL SUSPECTS 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 11/6 ZACH NUGENT i FRIENDS 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

FRI 11/7 JOSHUA GLASS DUO 4PM 

ERIN HARPE & THE DELTA SWINGERS 7PM 
DJCONYAY9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHaL 11PM 
SAT 11/8 DJ RAUL 6PM 

DJ MASHTODON/OJ STAVROS 11PM 
TUE 11/11 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 8PM 
WED 11/12 AEROUTES 7PM 
THU 11/13 MAMMAL DAP 6PM 


156 church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a party? Rent the blue r«t*i/ 
infoi?re<Jsq,uare'/t.co*n . gsy-gvn 
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K. RESIDENCE 


Independent & Assisted Living, Reflections Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only 
Vermont can offer, our community is the perfect place 
to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


2014-2015 8E/5S0N 


NATURAL BEAUTIES 


JEWELRY FROM ART NOUVEAU TO NOW 


ON VIEW NOVEMBER 15 


THROUGH MARCH 8 


2-985-3346 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


kNONYMOUS DONORS 
: OAKLAND FOUNDATION 
THE AUTOMASTER 


After Midnight |ewelers 


Vermont living at its finest. 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 




185 Pine Haven Shores Road Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 

Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com 
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family owned since 1 978 


HUNTER 


Offer available 


SURF-INSPIRED SMALL GROUP TRAIN 

SHAKE UP YOUR WORKOUT 
DEVELOP EXTREME CORE STRENGTH 
IMPROVE YOUR BALANCE 
BUILD LEAN MUSCLE 


Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES® 


a weekend to 


Purchase any HUNTER 
or FRYE boot get a 
FREE GIFT! 


TEST YOUR TASTE BUDS! 

A free and delicious taste 
education workshop. 

SAT, NOV 8 | 12-4PM 

Learn the five basic tastes and 
how to identify the different 
flavor profiles of chocolate — 
and be entered to win a basket 
full of chocolate! 

Plus sweet deals on 
chocolate all weekend! 

750 Pine Street | Burlington 
lakechamplainchocolates.com 


DanformShoesVT.com 


south end 


a weekend to 


DISCOVER 


FREE BEAN TO BAR 
DEMONSTRATION 
SAT, NOV 8 | 1-3PM 

Watch, learn and taste chocolate 
as it's made from scratch. 

Join chocolate makers Eric and 
Nick as they create delicious 
Blue Bandana Chocolate — 
from bean to bar. 

716 Pine Street | Burlington 
southendkitchenvt.com 
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THURSDAY 6 

FIRST ASCENT 


With its sheer cliff faces and lush valleys, 
California's Yosemite National Parkis one 
of the country's most picturesque natural 
wonders. It's also a high-altitude playground 
for the renegade rock climbers featured in 
Valley Uprising. Screened as part of the Reel 
Rock Film Tour, the documentary follows 
three generations of outlaw athletes. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 


THURSDAY 6 

Dancing Feet 


WEDNESDAY 12 


Don’t be fooled by comedian Steven Wright's 
monotone musings and deadpan delivery. Threads 
of genius punctuate the socially awkward standup’S 


Capturing the Scenery 


SATURDAY 8 

Inside Joke 


FRIDAY 7 

No Strings Attached 

The sky’s the limit when Ben Sollee plays the cello. 
Though classically trained, the singer-songwriter 
lets echoes of jazz, folk, R&B and bluegrass seep 
. y into his compositions. Versatile and unconven- 

n tional, this innovative playing style finds a home in 
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Timeline of Events 


Figuring Out Fido 




Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 


Mirrer Mirrsr 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally fiwned ~ Locally Operated 


All the lines 
you love... 



A s Seven Days went to press 
Tuesday night, the message 
from Vermont voters was any- 
thing but clear. 

A number of top incumbents cruised 
to reelection: An hour and a half after the 
polls closed, the Associated Press called 
the hotly contested lieutenant governor’s 
race for two-term Republican phil scott 
over Progressive/Democratic challenger 

DEAN CORREN. 

By then, Congressman peter welch (D- 
Vt.) had already thanked the Democratic 
poo-bahs assembled at the Burlington 
Hilton for helping him dispatch 
Republican mark oonka for the second 
time in a row. Most of his fellow statewide 
Dems hardly faced a challenge. 

But early results also showed a fan- 
number of incumbent Democratic legisla- 
tors trailing or outright losing. In his own 
remarks at the Hilton, House Speaker shap 
smith (D-Morrisville) said the message he 
heard Tuesday was that “people around 
this country and in this state are worried. 
They're worried about what tilings look 
like for them and their future.” 

Disconcertingly for the assembled 
Dems, Gov. peter shumun, the party 
standard-bearer, was hovering in the mid- 
to high-40s around 10 p.m. He was still 
leading Republican scott milne and far 
outpacing Libertarian dan Feliciano, but 
not by the margins he’d surely hoped for. 

If Shumlin failed to clear 50 percent of 
the vote, the race would be settled by the 
legislature — a Democratic legislature, to 
be sure, but not quite as blue as it was. Such 
a result would certainly signal that at least 
half the state wants something different 
from Montpelier. 

For full results and analysis, check out 
our news and politics blog, Off Message, 
throughout the week at sevendaysvt.com. 

Moving On 

The dust is still settling on the 2014 
midterms, but that shouldn't keep us from 
thinking about 2016. 

In Vermont, at least, two questions 
loom large: Will Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt) 
pull the trigger and run for president? And, 
more consequentially to the state’s political 
pecking order, will Sen. Patrick leahy (D- 
Vt.) seek an unprecedented eighth term? 

In a few months, the 74-year-old 
Montpelier native will pass the late sena- 
tor ted stevens of Alaska as the seventh 
longest-serving senator in U.S. history. At 
the end of a hypothetical eighth term, he’d 
have out-served ted Kennedy and strom 


thurmond — and he’d be nipping at the 
historical heels of oaniel inouye and Robert 

It’s always foolish to bet against a Leahy 
reelect The guy clearly loves the institu- 
tion and his role as its elder statesman. It’s 
pretty difficult to imagine the Senate with- 
out Leahy — or Leahy without the Senate. 

But if Republicans succeed in winning 
the majority — and, again, we don’t know 
that as of this writing — will Leahy think 
again about six more years? 

In the minority, he would have to sur- 
render his cherished role as president 
pro tempore to Sen. orrin hatch (R-Utah). 
Gone would be his corner office in the 
Capitol, his around-the-clock security 
detail and that whole third-in-line-to-the- 
presidency thing 

More practically, Leahy would lose 



his chairmanship of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, leaving him second fiddle 
to Sen. chuck grassley (R-Iowa) during 
the panel’s all-important court nomina- 
tion hearings. According to spokesman 
david carle, Leahy would also likely lose 
staff members attached to Judiciary, the 
Appropriations subcommittee he runs and 
the pro tern’s office. 

But, Carle argues, none of that portends 
a vanquishing to obscurity. 

“He has been in the majority several 
tunes and in the minority several times 
and has been highly and unusually effec- 
tive either way in his work for Vermont 
in the Senate,” Carle says. “Whatever the 
outcome, he will continue to be the dean 
of the Senate and the most senior member 
of the Appropriations, Judiciary and 
Agriculture committees, in a body where 
seniority matters.” 

A Leahy retirement would lose 
Vermont tremendous clout in the Senate. 
Its effect on the state’s bottom line would 
be palpable. It would also set off a mad 
political scramble to replace him. 

The most obvious contenders would 
be Congressman Welch, 67, and Gov. 
Shumlin, 58, though both men feign disin- 
terest, perhaps out of respect for Leahy. If 


either was to leave his current job to run for 
Senate, that would provide openings for 
the next generation of Vermont politicos 
— including presumably, Speaker Smith, 
Chittenden Count)' State's Attorney tj. 
donovan, Sen. tim ashe (D/P-Chittenden) 
and Burlington Mayor miro Weinberger. 

But don’t hold your breath. 

Asked last Thursday whether losing 
the Senate would prompt him to retire, 
Leahy said, “Oh, I haven't even thought 
about that. I never make a decision 'til the 
year before." 

On Tuesday night, after taking the stage 
at the Hilton to his campaign anthem — 
the Grateful Dead's “Truckin’" — Leahy 
advised the assembled Dems to keep the 
song handy. 

“You may need it again,” he hinted. 

Leadership Shape 

Tuesday night featured plenty of 
drama, but the next legislative session will 
surely top it 

Gov. Shumlin wants to finance a poten- 
tially $2 billion single-payer health care 
system. Speaker Smith wants to pass prop- 
erty tax reform. And Senate President Pro 
Tern john Campbell (D-Windsor) wants to 
mandate universal background checks for 
gun buyers. 

That’s, like, all three third rails of 
Vermont politics. 

Who will lead each side into battle 
remains to be seen. Rumor has it that Rep. 
willem jewett (D-Ripton) will surrender 
his post as majority leader, which could 
give Smith an opportunity to rebuild his 
leadership team. Jewett says such talk is 
premature. 

“It’s all just rumors," he says. “I will 
make that announcement at a later time.” 

It's unclear whether Campbell or Rep. 
oonturner (R-Milton), the minority leader, 
will face challenges to their leadership. 
Behind the scenes, members of their re- 
spective caucuses grumble about the two 
men — complaining they’re disorganized, 
overly reactive and short on policy chops. 
But no candidates have emerged to replace 

A constant criticism of Turner’s lead- 
ership is that he failed to recruit enough 
candidates to seize the moment in this 
fall’s elections. 

“If walt freed was running that show, 
the very balance of the House would be 
in play,” says one insider, of the former 
Republican speaker who served until 
2005. 

“The only thing I can say is we recruited 
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candidates for well over a year,” Turner 
says. “We did everything we could, short 
of forcing them to run.” 

Among House Republicans, cred- 
ible Tinner alternatives include Rep. heidi 
Scheuermann (R-Stowe), who nearly ran 
for governor this year; Rep. 

PATTI KOMUNE (R-DoTSet), who 
previously served as minor- 
ity leader; Rep. hurt wright 
(R-Burlington), who has run 
for mayor of the Queen City; 
and ouver olsen, an ex-rep from South 
Londonderry who’s returning to the 
Statehouse this year. 

All four share the same handicap: 
They’re moderates in a caucus dominated 
by conservatives. Heck, Olsen, who filed 
as an independent this year, managed 
to win the write-in nomination of the 
Democrats and Progressives, along with 
the Republicans. 

In the Senate, Campbell faces a couple 
of new challenges: His talented chief of 
staff, rebecca ramos, left for a lobbying job 
last spring. He still hasn’t hired a replace- 
ment, and it’s unclear whether whoever 
gets the job can run the show like Ramos 
did. 

And Campbell’s new gig as a part-time, 
deputy Windham County state’s attorney 
appears to be pulling him away from the 
Statehouse. Campbell says he’s spending 
50 to 60 hours a week on the 20-hour-a- 
week job and plans to work Mondays and 
over the weekends when the legislature is 
in session. 

“I feel PH be able to take care of [both 
jobs],” he says. “If I didn’t, I wouldn't run.” 

Who would replace Campbell is 
even less clear. The two names that 
come up most often are Sen. claire ayer 
(D-Addison) and Ashe, but both say they 
won’t challenge the incumbent 

"If he called me and said he didn’t want 
to do it, I think given how serious things 
are this year, I would consider it,” Ayer 

As a loyal Democrat with experience 
chairing the Senate Committee on Health 
and Welfare, Ayer could be a helpful ally to 
Shumlin as he pursues single-payer. Ashe 
has a more adversarial relationship with 
the administration, which could appeal to 
more independent-minded senators, but 
others criticize him for keeping his cards 
too close to his vest 

“I think if members of the Senate 
thougjit that I would be a capable leader 
of the Senate, I would certainly be inter- 
ested,” says Ashe, who chairs the Senate 
Finance Committee. “But that’s all in the 
context of my earlier statement that if 
John is running for pro tern, I am certainly 
not, under any circumstances.” 

Given their positions at the top of two 
key committees, Ayer and Ashe may find 


they have as much power where they are 
as they would as pro tem. Ayer says she 
took former senator jim leddy’s advice to 
heart when he said, “Beinga chair is better 
than anything. You're better off being 
chair of the doghouse committee than 
whip or something like that” 
As for Campbell, he says 
he’s up to the challenge. 

“I think I’m the type of 
person where when there’s 
a lot at stake, that makes you 
take your game up a couple notches,” he 
says. “I hope that everyone's got their 
game free on.” 

Media Notes 

The bloodbath continues at the Burlington 
Free Press. 

For the past month, corporate owner 
Gannett Company, Inc. has been forc- 
ing Freeps reporters and their brethren 
around the country to reapply for new 
jobs at the old shop. Last Thursday, they 
learned their fates. 

Higher education reporter tim Johnson, 
a 16-year veteran of the paper, was laid off 
Statehouse reporters nancy remsen and 
terri hallenbeck were reassigned to cover 
community news. On Tuesday, the latter 
two confirmed they would leave the paper 
rather than abandon their old beat. 

In a post on her Facebook page, 
Hallenbeck said Gannett had decided to 
“focus on pursuing the most popular sto- 
ries as measured by website clicks,” which 
“no longer seems to include many of the 
stories I’ve had the pleasure of covering 
the last 10 years as a Statehouse/political 
reporter at the Free Press.” 

“It breaks my journalistic heart, but I 
can no longer pretend it’s not happening,” 
wrote Hallenbeck, who has spent 16 years 
at the paper. 

"Tomorrow will end 40 years of re- 
porting for daily newspapers in Maine 
and Vermont,” Remsen, a 19-year veteran 
of the Freeps, wrote in her own post. “It 
has been a great run that is ending a little 
earlier than I wanted — but so be it.” 

News of the Statehouse bureau's de- 
parture came just hours before the polls 
closed Tuesday, a “significant irony” 
Hallenbeck noted in her post In a classy 
move, Remsen and Hallenbeck got right 
back to work, covering the election returns 
from the Democratic and Republican 
watch parties in Burlington. 

Counting their departures, six of 28 
editorial staffers have left the Free Press 
— voluntarily or not — in the past three 
months. As always, executive editor mike 
townsend refused to comment. ® 

Tim Ashe is the domestic partner of Seven 
Days publisher and coeditor Paula Routly. 
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local matters 


Going, Going, Gone? Who Will Get the Land 
Around Burlington College? 


A group of Burlington College stu- 
dents met last week tobrainstorm 
ways to keep their lakeffont 
campus from being transformed 
into what would be one of the largest hous- 
ing developments in Queen City history. Any 
day now, interim college president Mike 
Smith intends to sign an agreement to sell 
25 acres to developer Eric Farrell. Once that 
happens, the clock starts ticking on the only 
alternative Smith said he'll entertain: The 
college will sell the coveted parcel to preser- 
vationists i/they can beat Farrell’s $7 million 
offer — within 60 days. 

Motivating the fast-moving deal: The 
small, debt-laden college, which acquired 
the campus four years ago, can't pay its bills. 

Smith said the sale would buy the school 
“maybe a year.” 

But is it the best solution for the city? 
“Look, my job is to save a college, and 
that’s what I’m trying to do,” said Smith. 

The land was farmed for much of 
the 19th century, and as the city grew up 
around it the property has, improbably, 
remained pastoral. Behind the school, a 
rolling meadow descends to a wooded bluff 
overlooking Lake Champlain. Paths wind 
through a forest of oak, red maple and white 
pine at the southern edge of the property, 
by the railroad tunnel under North Avenue; 
the northern boundary abuts Lakeview 
Cemetery. 

The Roman Catholic Diocese bought the 
property from former Burlington Free Press 
publisher Henry B. Stacy in the 1870s and 
constructed the imposing Victorian brick 
building on North Avenue where Burlington 
College is now. The same structure housed 
orphans for nearly a century. 

In 1945, the diocese bought more land, 
including an adjacent cottage, and converted 
it into the Don Bosco School for delinquent 
boys. After the orphanage and school closed, 
the diocese established its headquarters 
there. Decades after that, dozens of former 
residents came forward, alleging that nuns, 
priests and other orphanage staff had physi- 
cally or sexually abused them. 

Facing $30 million in legal settlements, 
the diocese announced plans to sell its 
building and grounds, and interested local 
developers started lining up. 

An unlikely buyer beat them to it: 
Burlington College, under the leadership 
of then-president Jane Sanders, took on 
$10 million in debt to acquire the 32-acre 
parcel in 2010. Erik Hoekstra of Redstone 
Commercial Group, who had been among 
the interested developers, estimated the 
property was worth roughly $6 million at 
the time. 



“When I heard that Burlington College 
was buying it for a number way north of that, 
I was baffled," Hoekstra recalled during a 
recent interview in his College Street office. 

For years, Burlington residents have 
roamed the property as if it was public. Trails 
provide a direct route from North Avenue 
— through woods that accommodate scat- 
tered homeless encampments — to the bike 
path and lake below. Somali Bantu refugees 
started a community garden behind the 
cottage. “A lot of people feel like it's part of 
the park landscape in Burlington,” Hoekstra 
said, “even though it’s not.” 

Now Burlington College is confronting 
a financial predicament similar to what the 
diocese faced several years ago. 

During two interviews. Smith in- 
sisted that the college has no choice 
but to sell. Further, its finances are so 
dire that it has to act fast. “I am wor- 
ried daily whether we are going to have 


enough cash flow to get to this point,” 
Smith said. 

The college, which runs on a $5 million 
budget, is $11.4 million in debt. It's also 
maxed out all of its borrowing capacity 
and racked up $300,000 in unpaid bills. To 
survive, Smith said it needs an additional 
40 students — on top of the 220 currently 
enrolled — next fall. 

When Smith made the decision to sell, 
he went straight to Farrell, who had planned 
to partner with the previous president, 
Christine Plunkett, to build dorms and 
housing on some of the property. Plunkett 
resigned under duress at the end of August, 
and Smith discarded her development plan 
when he took over, deeming it too risky be- 
cause the college would have received just 
$250,000 up front. 

Smith said he stuck with Farrell, accept- 
ing his $7 million offer without reaching out 
to other potential buyers for two reasons: 


The college couldn't afford to delay, and it 
had already made a commitment — albeit an 
unsigned one — to work with Farrell. 

Smith described the deal as a $7 million 
purchase in which Farrell will give the col- 
lege $3.5 million in cash and take over the 
$3.5 million debt it still owes to the diocese. 
The price includes a house and land at the 
southern end of Lakeview Terrace, which 
are mortgaged to People's United Bank and 
the diocese. 

A working document obtained by Seven 
Days appears to outline the proposed trans- 
action between the diocese and Farrell. In it, 
the developer is proposing the diocese for- 
give $2 million of Burlington College’s debt, 
and convert the $1.5 million balance to an 
ownership stake in the project The diocese 
did not respond to an interview request, and 
Farrell declined to speak to Seven Days. 

Smith said he’d never seen the document 
before and pointed out that Farrell is free to 
negotiate with the diocese. 

The interim president has studied 
plans for the new development, however, 
and shared Farrell's rough sketch for the 
property. It consists of 21 houses, 75 units 
of senior housing, 60 units of affordable 
apartments and a three-story' building with 
an unspecified purpose. An additional 300 
units of market-rate housing could be either 
apartments or condos. The college would 
retain seven acres, including a football 
field-size green space, and the public would 
continue to have trail access to the lake. 

Speaking for the college, Smith said, 
“There’s no better deal than the deal I got.” 
He and the school’s interim financial ad- 
viser, David Coates, made the same point at 
least half a dozen times during a 45-minute 
interview. 

Hoekstra agreed, pointing out that 
Farrell has to purchase the land before 
knowing whether the city will grant the 
zoning permits he needs. “I think they’d 
be hard-pressed to find someone else that 
would be willing to do that,” he said. 

Is preservation even a possibility, given 
the price and tight time frame? 

“The price tag is way beyond the 
realm of what most conservation groups 
in tiie state can really tackle,” according 
to Jon Binhammer, protection director 
for the Vermont chapter of the Nature 
Conservancy. Even if it could drum up $7 
million, Binhammer explained, the Nature 
Conservancy focuses on protecting impor- 
tant wildlife corridors and habitats — given 
its urban location, the Burlington College 
property likely wouldn't fit the bill. 

Others are more optimistic. “I don’t say 
this lightly, but with a lot of intention, an 
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expensive piece of property targeted by 


it going to take a leadership role," 


the community for conservation could be said Paul Bruhn, executive director of the 
cessfully preserved,” said Vermont Land Preservation Trust of Vermont. 


Trust president Gil Livingston. 

But die city would have to step up first, 
conservation leaders agreed. 

“Citizens in Burlington and leadership 
in Burlington have to decide that it’s impor- 


The Conservation Fund, another na- 
tional organization with a Vermont chapter, 
did not respond to a request for comment, 
nor did the Lake Champlain Land Trust 
Groups like these typically ti 


tant, and then we could have a conversation Vermont Housing & Conservation Board, 


about next steps," Livingston said. 

Mayor Miro Weinberger isn’t saying 
much. He declined to comment beyond 
a statement issued shortly after Smith’s 
announcement about the sale 
Farrell's plan holds undeniable 
appeal for a city plagued with 
a housing shortage, and the de- 
veloper has won praise for past 
projects, in particular tor his 
collaborations with affordable 
housing organizations. Several 
people interviewed for this 
story pointed out that the city 
already has a lot of open space. 

Weinberger said he was 
pleased the college was ad- 
dressing its financial challenges, 
and noted the city has long 
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which gives roughly §1 million to nonagri- 
cultural projects each year. But the annual 
appropriation for that fund is already 
spoken for, according to communications 
director Pam Boyd. 

Even if a group could 
I round up the cash from indi- 

vidual donors or federal grants, 
Livingston pointed out that they 
might be loath to spend a large 
amount of money on a relatively 
small amount of land. The 
Vermont Land Trust recently 
spent $5 million to conserve 
forestland in Worcester and 
Elmore — but that bought the 
organization 6,000 acres. 

Conservationists’ best bet 
may be deep-pocketed indi- 


wanted an east-west bike path connection viduals. ‘Td be surprised, but I wouldn' 
through the property. ’We will continue be totally shocked, if people 


o be engaged ii 


the 


in the months and years ahead," he said. 

In addition to supplying leadership, the 
city would likely need to contribute cash. 
But in March, Weinberger successfully con- 
vinced voters to borrow $9.6 million to fond 
waterfront redevelopment projects. It's un- 
likely that the mayor, who frequently touts 
his fiscal prudence, would expend political 
capital asking for another $7 million. 

Weinberger's opinion isn’t the only one 
that matters. The city has a conservation 
board made up of nine citizens, and it keeps 
a conservation fond — currently stocked 
with $1.1 million — to purchase and protect 
land within city limits Together, the con- 
servation board and the parks commission 
recommend acquisitions to the city council 
and the mayor. 

Buttheconservationboarddoesn’tplanto 
intervene with the Burlington College prop- 
erty yet Chair Matt Moore said the board is 
“very interested" in preserving a public trail, 
native forestland and the waterfront area 
informally known as Texaco Beach, but it is 
waiting for Farrell to buy the property before 
starting that conversation. “That’s not really 
the conservation board’s purview to be that 
far out in front,” he explained. 

Any other potential bidders? 

We would follow the city's lead," said 
Rodger Krussman, the Vermont and New 
Hampshire director for the Trust for Public 
Land, which helps municipalities arrange 
financing for land purchases. 

“It’s really not within our main mis- 
sion, but at the same time, if others were 
interested and the city was interested, we 
would happily try to be helpful, but we 


woodwork and made something like that 
happen,” said Hoekstra, who supports de- 
velopment on the land as long as some space 
is left open. “If a conservation group spear- 
headed an effort and rounded up a handful 
of high-net-worth individuals that were 
into conservation, it’s not inconceivable.” 

No conservationists, city officials or mil- 
lionaires attended the meeting last week 
in the Burlington College library, where a 
first-year student offered, “My therapist is 
supportive of our idea ... There are people 
out there who really want to keep this, and 
I think we just need to start a conversation.” 

Someone else suggested drawing at- 
tention to the cause with an "Occupy 
Burlington College" campout on the 
school's lawn. 

“I think it is tragic and terrible," said 
Molly Skerry, a senior who helped orga- 
nize the student protest that led Plunkett 
to resign. In this case, she’s less confident 
students will hold sway. 

Sandy Baird, the school's longest-serving 
professor, has a history of opposing water- 
front development projects. “I have always 
preferred green space," she said, “but I'm 
also an advocate for the school, and I really 
want us to survive.” 

Ned McEleney, a senior adamantly 
opposed to the development proposal, 
pointed out that even $7 million won't 
solve the school's problems: “We’ll still be 
$4 million in debt." Referring to the board 
of trustees and the school’s interim leaders, 
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local matters 


Bells Over Burlington: 

A Church’s Chimes Get Mixed Reviews 


R esidents in Burlington’s Five 
Sisters neighborhood are 
wringing their hands over a 
neighborhood controversy — 
and chiming in, too: to their local city 
councilors, code enforcement officers 
and police. Most recently, they've filed 
multiple letters with the city attorney. 
What's causing the commotion? 
Church bells. 

Or, to be specific, a loudspeaker 
system that plays the sounds of church 
bells and carillon hymns. Christ the 
King Church, a 
Catholic parish 
and primary 
school at the 
comer of Locust 
Street and Shelburne Road, installed the 
electric bell system in July after a dona- 
tion from a generous parishioner. The 
system replaced a long-delimct speaker. 

The “bells” chime three times a day — 
to mark the Angelus prayer at noon and 6 
p.m. and to announce the end ofthe school 
day at 2:45 p.m., with more frequent ring- 
ing on Sundays. Most broadcasts include a 
short series of bell tones, followed by one 
or two hymns. But neighbors say they've 
recorded broadcasts that have lasted for 
up to seven minutes. 

“I figured it was something novel 
— a one-time thing," said Katie Berk, a 
psychologist who works from her home 
office on Catherine Street, about a block 
and a half from the church. When a 
reporter visited her home on a recent 
evening, the 6 p.m. bells were clearly 
audible in the living room, though the 
windows were closed. A few minutes 
after the bells rang, hymns commenced. 

“There is not a place in my house 
where you can’t hear it,” said Berk, who 
finds the hymns intrusive and annoying. 

“At this point, we are looking for 
ways that we can assist in bringing 
people together to try to have some con- 
versation about this issue,” said city at- 
torney Eileen Blackwood, who said the 
Community Justice Center might step 
in to facilitate a mediation. “We haven’t 
ruled out enforcement, but we, at this 
moment, are trying to see if there are 
other options.” 

Police have told neighbors, and the 
parish, that they won’t be issuing any 
noice ordinances. 

Neighbors say they turned to the 
city after attempts to talk with Father 




Rich O’Donnell, who leads the parish, 
“proved fruitless,” according to their 
September letter to Blackwood. 

Several of the neighbors said they 
wouldn’t mind chimes to mark the hour 
or certain prayer times; they were more 
concerned about the prolonged broad- 
casting of full hymns. In her October 10 
letter to Blackwood’s office, Linda Van 
Cooper of Charlotte Street noted that 
she can always politely decline to speak 


with someone who comes to her house 
to share religious views or can recycle a 
pamphlet left in her door. 

“In the case of this amplified broad- 
cast of religious music into the whole 
neighborhood, I have no way to decline 
to receive it, aside from actually leaving 
my house and neighborhood according 
to a schedule the church has deter- 
mined," wrote Van Cooper. 

“I actually see it as a form of prosely- 
tizing," said Larry Miller, an airline pilot 
who lives on Charlotte Street, about a 
block from the church and school. “It’s 
frustrating to me that they feel they can 
impose that sound on this neighborhood 


without talking to us, without commu- 
nicating with us ahead of time, without 
planning for it ... I was pretty offended 
right from the beginning about their ap- 
proach to the whole thing.” 

But on the other side of the debate 
are people like David Workman, who 
lives in the neighborhood and is a 
church parishioner — though he lives 
too far away to hear the bells 
at his own house. 


“Given all of the excitement about 
this, you would think that they were the 
bells of Notre Dame," said Workman, 
who doesn’t think the sound system 
is that loud, based on what he’s heard 
standing directly in front of the church. 
Personally, he said, “I think it’s wonder- 
ful ... There’s a church and a steeple and 
a bell in every steeple in every tiny town 
[in New England].” The sound of bells 
ringing out is part of the region, he said. 

It’s not just parishioners who ap- 
prove. “While often bewildering and 
confusing to my heathen non-Catholic 
ears, the chimes seem mostly pleas- 
ant,” wrote Pablo Bose on Front Porch 


Forum. Catherine Street resident Beth 
Haggart delighted in the new noise. 
“Beautiful bells! How absolutely blessed 
we are!” she wrote on the forum. “How 
many of us have traveled to Europe or 
some other medieval village in other 
parts of the world to be woken up, or put 
to sleep, or taken to lunch by bells!” 

Early on in the Front Porch Forum 
fracas, neighbor Kiernan Flynn 
asked if the newbell system 
came “with a button 
which makes [it] 
audible to Catholics 
only?” Flynn fol- 
lowed it up with 
song suggestions 
— including that 
“Happy Birthday” 
be played on his 
special day — and 
solicited more re- 
quests “in an effort to 
further develop positive 
community relations.” 

Don Meals found the re- 
quest “too much to resist.” Included 
among his suggestions were the 
Grateful Dead’s “Friend of the Devil,” 
Elvis Presley’s “Devil in Disguise” and 
Madonna’s “Angel.” 

The jokes didn’t go over well. “The 
response to these church bells ... is il- 
luminating some clear religious bias," 
wrote Workman. “There is no other 
explanation I can see for this behav- 
ior.” Would neighbors feel comfortable 
quipping about song suggestions if the 
noise were a Muslim call to prayer, 
he wondered, or the result of Taiko 
drumming? 

The church’s online responses have 
been upbeat and friendly replies from 
Jon Hughes, the director of advance- 
ment at the parish school. “We hope 
the neighborhood loves [the bells] as 
much as we do!” Hughes wrote on FPF 
in mid- July, before adding that the 
electric carillon wasn’t the only recent 
change at Christ the King. “We now 
have air conditioning!" 

Reached by phone, Father 
O'Donnell said the church is trying 
to be a good neighbor — and that 
the parish office is hearing far more 
compliments than complaints about 
the new bells. O’Donnell said some 
people have expressed the sentiment 
that “if our worst problem is bells, 


GIVEN ALL OF IHE EXCITEMENT ABOUT THIS, 
YOUWOULDTHINKTHAT THEY WERE 
THE BELLS OF NOTRE DAME. 
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we’re doing OK.” He said the church other sound-amplification equipment 
is exploring the possibility of turn- upon public streets for the purpose of 
ing down the volume on the sound commercial advertising or attracting 
system. He’s expecting a technician the attention of the public to any build- 
ffom the company to stop in soon. ing or site." 

Church-bell disputes are not Blackwood acknowledged that 
unique and date back centuries. In freedom of religion, protected under 


1772, some Philadelphi; 
residents complained 
to the city about what 
would later be known as 
the Liberty Bell — “the 
inconvenience of which 
has often been felt se- 
verely when some of 
the petitioner’s families 
have been afflicted with 
sickness,” noted a Wall 
Street Journal writer. 

Last year, a Rhode Island 
a local parish, complaining that the 
“claps” and “gongs” that emanated 


A FORM OF 
PROSELYTIZING 


,RRY MILLER 


the First Amendment, ii 
certainly a legitimate jus- 
tification for some forms 
of expression — within 
reason. Governments 
can enforce “reasonable 
restrictions" on the time, 
place and manner of that 
speech, said Blackwood, 
so that, for instance, 
someone couldn’t stand 
on the sidewalk in front 

dr’s house all day, shouting 

od said it’s too early to de- 


system hindered him from "peacefully 
enjoying” his property. He claimed 


i “unreasonable” amount of n 
- the standard, admittedly vague, s 




the bells interrupted his dreams, forward in local noise ordinances. She 
thoughts and family relationships — said that her office would likely be 
consulted if Burlington police inves- 
tigated the church for violating the 
ordinance. 

Miller acknowledged that living in a 
neighborhood means accepting a cer- 
tain amount of unwanted noise. But he 
also believes that ordinances and zoning 
regulations are in place for a reason. 
August First had to obtain a peddler’s 
license from the city before they sent a 
cycling bread hawker bellowing “Fresh 
b - bread!” up and down the neighbor- 
l hood’s streets. Just recently, Miller said, 

he received a letter from planning and 
zoning alerting him when a neighbor 
I a few houses down wanted to put in a 

I ' chicken coop. 

“Does that mean that the church is 
• allowed to do whatever it wants, with- 
out that process?” asked Miller. 

The fact that the community wasn’t 
W SB involved in the decision-making process 
t is one reason why neighbor Steve Levy 
opposes the bells. The chiming bells are 
the demise of his not on the top of his nuisance list — he 
said barking dogs, kids skateboard- 
front of his house and trucks 
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and contributed 
marriage. 

In 2009, the City of Phoenix lim- 
ited ringing church bells under the clanking down the road 
city’s noise ordinance. Churches in bothersome. 

Arizona then sued the city, and a fed- In fact, he finds the church and 
eral judge subsequently declared the school to be a calming presence in the 
city’s efforts to criminally prosecute Five Sisters neighborhood. 

But he said he is rankled by anything 
that reeks of a “special dispensation.” 
violation of Arizona’s Free Exercise If the church can get away with daily 
of Religion Act. broadcasts, said Levy, “I don't understand 

Does Burlington's noise ordinance why we can’t all put speakers on top of 
apply to the CTK bells? The ordinance our roofs and play whatever we want.” ® 
prohibits "loud or unreasonable noise,” 

as well as “the use of loudspeakers or Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Feeling the Pain: Another Wave 
of Fentanyl Overdoses Hits Vermont 


In the eastern United States, a two-year spasm of 
overdoses that started in 2005 caused more than 1,000 
deaths and prompted federal authorities to enact heavy 
regulations on some of the precursor chemicals used in 
surreptitious fentanyl labs. The U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration reported that those regulations led to a 
reduction in overdoses. 


But underground fentanyl labs are still active. Of the 
12 Vermont fentanyl deaths in 2013, 10 were caused by 
illicitly manufactured drugs, according to a report from 
Vermont chief medical examiner Steve Shapiro. And 
doctors continue to write fentanyl prescriptions: In 
2012, nearly 7 million were issued in the U.S., accord- 
ing to the DEA. By contrast, the DEA said pharmacies 


I n mid-October, a handful of heroin users overdosed in 
Hartford. Then, like dominoes, it happened in neigh- 
boring Hartland, then to the south in Windsor, and 
then in towns across the Connecticut River in New 
Hampshire. Two people died and seven others survived; 
many were revived from the brink of death. 

Reports from a crime lab confirmed what police sus- 
pected: The victims hadn’t injected only heroin — it was 
tainted with fentanyl, an extremely potent drug that users 
can't detect 

It’s the second time this year that police in Vermont 
have responded to a rash of fentanyl overdoses. The recent 
incidents mark the drug’s debut appearance in Hartford. 

In January, three Addison County residents died after 
injecting pure fentanyl. According to authorities, they 
thought they were using heroin. Investigators have not 
filed charges and aren’t sure if the case is related to the 
Upper Valley ones. 

In Vermont, the number of fentanyl deaths has been on 
the rise. The Vermont Department of Health recorded 12 
cases in 2013 — at least twice the number reported in each 
of the previous five years. 

Before the Hartford-area fatali- 
ties, Vermont had already reported 
11 fentanyl-related deaths this year. 
For comparison, 21 people died 
from heroin overdoses in 2013 
— the last year for which numbers are available. 

Department of Health Deputy Commissioner 
Barbara Cimaglio suggests looking at the numbers 
cautiously, noting that it is difficult to discern pat- 
terns from a small amount of data. “Fentanyl has been 
around for a long time,” Cimaglio said. "It seems to pop 
up every once and a while, then it subsides, and you 
don’t hear too much, and then some months later you 
z have a bunch of incidents. I don’t have any information 
h that we have anything other than the [general] opiate 
g problem.” 

S First used medically in the 1960s to treat pain in cancer 
2 patients and as an anesthetic for people undergoing heart 
3 procedures, fentanyl is an opiate that can cause deceler- 
ated breathing and even respiratory arrest. 

It may be prescribed as a lozenge — commonly re- 
ferred to as a fentanyl "lollipop” — or as a tablet. But 
S skin patches are the most common way of administer- 
g ing the drug in a medical setting. When used illegally, 
2 the medicated gel inside the patches is extracted and 
o dried out before eventually being injected intrave- 
■- nously, police said. 

According to Vermont State Police Lt. John Merrigan, 
w dealers cut heroin with fentanyl for two reasons: It’s 
5 cheaper and more potent — anywhere from 50 to 100 
z times stronger than heroin. 

jjj “The high, if you do it right, could be better,” Merrigan 

1/1 said. “Though everybody knows it's dangerous.” 

Fentanyl in Vermont is almost always traced back to 
New York City, Merrigan said. Law-enforcement officials 
g say it enters the drug market through drug diversion, such 
as pharmacy theft and prescription fraud, much like other 
| abused prescription drugs. 

^ People also make fentanyl themselves. Police have shut 
o down clandestine manufacturing labs run by drug dealers 
2 in the U.S. and Mexico. 
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filled 59 million prescriptions for oxy- 
codone in 2013. 

In Pittsburgh, 22 people died from 
fentanyl in January 2014. Soon thereafter, 
several people died in both the Hudson 
River Valley and on Long Island. Police 
believe that the same tainted fentanyl 
batch caused the deaths. 

Not every case makes headlines. 

Authorities recently confirmed to Seven 
Days that the July death of a 21-year-old 
Winooski man was an overdose of fentanyl 
and prescription painkillers. Winooski 
police said they have yet to determine 
how Allen Michael Robertson, a member 
of the 2011 state championship basketball 
team and a graduate of Winooski High 
School, obtained the drug, 
or if his death is related to 
other cases in Vermont. 

Detectives are still chas- 
ing leads, according to 
Winooski police Chief Rick 
Hebert. 

Though Merrigan calls 
fentanyl overdoses in 
Vermont "sporadic," they’re 
a law-enforcement priority. 

That's because the drug is 
incredibly lethal. 

In the past, police sent 
out public notices warning 
addicts when a particularly 
potent batch of heroin 
was making the rounds, 

Merrigan said. 

But in recent years, 
police rethought that strat- 
egy. Too often, Merrigan 
said, their warnings had the opposite 
effect. Excited by the potential of a stron- 
ger high, some addicts sought out the 
tainted drug. 

“Everyone thinks that bad things aren’t 
going to happen to them,” Merrigan said, 
adding, “It is crazy.” 

Fatal overdoses are notoriously tricky 
for police to solve: The primary witness is 
dead, and other witnesses are reluctant to 
cooperate. 

“When we go into a burglary, the 
evidence of that crime is there,” 
Merrigan said. “If there's an overdose, 
and it’s a fatal overdose, and everybody 
fled the area and no one is talking to 
the cops, and the test comes back that 
there’s fentanyl in it, what do you have 

Sometimes, drugs cut with fentanyl are 
intercepted by chance. 

The DEA, using a confidential infor- 
mant, charged two Burlington residents 
with dealing drugs in July. 


Isaac Lindsay and Catherine 
Knowlton initially met with the infor- 
mant in May at the RiteAid on Cherry 
Street. They traveled together to the 
Mobil gas station in Winooski and finally 
to the parking lot behind Dunkin’ Donuts 
on Route 15 in Colchester to complete 
the sale of 47 bags of heroin for roughly 
$500, according to a DEA agent’s af- 
fidavit filed with U.S. District Court in 
Burlington. 

Knowlton told investigators that she 
snorted two bags of the substance and 
vomited because it was unexpectedly 
strong, according to the affidavit. After 
testing, the DEA determined that the 
confiscated powder contained fentanyl. 

Some of the survivors 
in the Upper Valley were 
administered naloxone, 
a fast-acting nasal spray 
that can reverse opiate 
overdoses. In the past 
year, police and ambu- 
lance crews throughout 
Vermont started carrying 
the drug. Addiction treat- 
ment centers have started 
to dispense naloxone to ad- 
dicts as well, said Hartford 
Deputy Police Chief Brad 
Vail, which has caused an 
unexpected problem for 
investigators. Sometimes, 
people revive users with 
naloxone without police 
involvement, which can 
interfere with getting the 

“We're hearing, ‘So-and-so over- 
dosed,”’ Vail said. “They brought them 
back, and there was no intervention. It's 
troubling.” 

Longtime addicts are particularly 
vulnerable to overdose, Cimaglio said, 
because they may make progress and 
detox, then lapse back into drug use with 
a diminished tolerance. 

“The reality is, anything people buy 
on the street, you're not sure what it is,” 
Cimaglio said. “You don’t know what it’s 
cut with.” 

Two weeks later, authorities say 
they still aren’t sure what happened in 
Hartford. Investigators say it’s possible 
there were additional, unreported over- 
doses from the same batch of tainted 
drugs. “It could be higher," Vail said. 
“Hopefully it’s over. But who knows?” (?) 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Do you suffer 
from chronic 

PAIN? 

You may be able to participate 
in a research study involving: 

• 1 1 -week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge) 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

• Financial compensation at 
the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 1 2 
months or longer and are 1 8-70 
years of age, you may be eligible. 

0 Tbe 

UNIVERSITY 
°/ VERMONT 

For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 
Marcia A. Davis, Project Manager 

at ( 802 ) 847-8241 or email 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 
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BROKEN HERTS' 
& MADMEN 


Classical meets Pop for a romantic 
evening of music with Canada's 
Gryphon Trio and Patricia O’Callagbt 


November 14, 7:30 p 

Chandler Music Hall 

Randolph, Vt. 
www.cnandler-arts.com • 802-728-6464 



If s Turkey TiMe gt The Coop! 
Monger Mountain Coop 
is yoor destination for local 
and naturally raised turkeys! 


Place Yoor TViaok5.giv\ng Turkey order -today/ Turkeys are availdple 
W Special Order only. Oon’t m‘i%% out on Tkis oppor+unHv for a 
fasfr local Thanksgiving Meal. No deposit required. , 

order deadline: -*• ' 

No veMber 16 th , 8pM 

Available far pick op: 

Sondgy, Nov. 2 ?> rd -WednesdgY' Nov. 26 th 
8gM-8pM 


M«Mber-Owner pricing at costl lb 

V. Mk Non-M«Mber» lb 


MeMber-Owner pricing at co«H #2»® lb 
Non-MeMbers (V 



Ordering Info 

Online at: www.hungerMountain.coop 
Phone: 802 . 22 a . 8000 
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open 8aM +o 8pM daily 
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OBITUARIES, VOWS, 
CELEBRATIONS 


Peter Devigne 
Caldwell 

1934-2014, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Peter Devigne Caldwell, 80, 
of Washington, D.C.. died 
October 5, 2014, in New 
York City, surrounded by 
love, family and music. He 
was preceded in death by 
his beloved boxer, Jenny, 
a French farm dog. Peter 
was born March 12. 1934. 

In Paris, France, to Blanche 
Campbell Devigne Caldwell 
and Nelson Forsyth Caldwell. 
He grew up in Gramercy 
Park and attended Friends 
Seminary ('52, cocaptain, 
basketball team). Yale (BA 
56). and Yale Law (LLB 59, 
law review). Shortly after law 
school, he studied abroad 
as a Fulbrlght Scholar at the 
College of Europe in Bruges, 
Belgium. 

His legal and consult- 
ing career included work 
at Coudert Brothers, in 
Paris; as founding partner 
of Kevorkian & Caldwell, 
in Paris and New York; as 
Of Counsel at Kensington. 
James & Ressler, in New 

the Graywell Group, 
in Washington, D.C. In 
the 1990s, he served in 
Washington as legislative 
counsel In the office of 
Senator James M. Jeffords 
(Vt.). a lifelong friend, and 
was an architect of Jim’s 
proposed MediCORE health 
care legislation. 

Peter was sharp, funny, 
charming and bedeviling. 

He loved to sing, play and 
provoke, and could make 
anyone laugh, often without 
speaking (much like his 
comic idol, Jacques Tati). He 

friends from every corner, 
country and walk of life. A 
root-for-the-underdog guy, 
he also knew how to put 
himself in anyone's shoes 
(a strength he called on as 
father, friend and lawyer). 
Peter adored a good caper; a 
favorite had his kids sneak- 
ing a blanket-draped Jenny 
through the lobby of a "no 



dogs" hotel, while he dis- 
tracted the clerk. A working 
title for his autobiography: A 
Life Full of Loopholes. 

A few of Peter's passions 
were swimming, salt air 
and ocean water; oysters, 
littlenecks and langoustes. 
Another was music, and 
Peter was happiest when 
planted in an armchair, 
singing along plena voce 
with Billie Holiday. Jacques 
Brel, Edith Piaf and Louis 
Armstrong. He was a hell 
of a good dancer, too, and a 
lot of fun. He will be dearly 
missed. 

Peter's brother, Henri 
Prescott Caldwell, died 
one day after Peter, in 
Boston. Mass. Peter is 
survived by daughter Juliet 
Caldwell (Brooklyn. N.Y.): 
son Nelson, granddaugh- 
ter Bernadette Caldwell 
and daughter-in-law Polly 
Vanderputten (Burlington, 
Vt.); son Nathaniel (also of 
Burlington); nephew Ronald 
Caldwell and his wife, Susan 
Lichtensteiger (Essex, Vt.); 
niece Patricia Bosco and her 
husband, Ralph (Winthrop, 
Mass.) ; close family friend 


Marti Hobbes (Millers Falls, 
Mass.); great-niece Sara 
and great-nephews Joey, 
Gregory and Daniel; half- 
brother Michael Caldwell 
(Oxford, Miss.) ; former wife 
Frances Sherer Caldwell 
(White Plains, N.Y.); com- 
panion-in-arms Elizabeth 
Niederman (Washington. 
D.C.); and many more 
who loved him. The fam- 
ily would especially like to 
thank Leny Banegas and 
Amezene Zewdie, wonderful 
friends to Peter; Capitol Hill 
Village, in particular Julie 
Maggioncalda and Deborah 
Hanlon — Peter was lucky to 
have you, and knew it; and 
the hospital staff at NYP- 
Weill-Cornell who took such 
good care of him in his final 

A memorial service will 
be held on December 13, 
2014, at 2 p.m., at the 15th 
Street Meeting House, 

IS Rutherford Place, New 
York, N.Y. In lieu of flowers, 
please consider a dona- 
tion in Peter's memory to 
Capitol Hill Village. Box 
15126, Washington, D.C. 


Want to memorialize a loved one in Seven Days ? 
Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. 
Or, contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 





60 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS INSPIRATION INTHE PURSUIT OF TECHNICAL PERFECTION 

Heritage Black Bay is the direct descendant of TUDOR'S technical success in Greenland on the wrists of 
Royal Navy sailors. 60 years later, the Black Bay is ready to stand as its own legend. 


TUDOR HERITAGE BLACK BAY” 

Self-winding mechanical movement, waterproof to : 
Visit tudorwatch.com and explore more. 


WATCH YOUR STYLE 
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Late Local Artist’s Punditry Shines 
in Rediscovered Editorial Cartoons 


F riends of the late Jane Clark 
Brown describe her as a ter- 
rific artist but a terrible self- 
promoter. Best known for her 
children’s-book illustrations but equally 
proficient in sculpture and watercolors, 
Brown “never sold anything,” says her 
friend marty leech. “She gave things 
away." joan curtis tells Seven Days via 
email, “Jane couldn’t have been more 
self-effacing or modest. [She didn’t 
want] to call attention to herself.” 

Brown, who lived nearly all her life in 
the Burlington area, may have eschewed 
the spotlight, but a lesser-known branch 
of her art courted controversy. From 
1968 to 1975, Brown produced more than 
300 no-punches-pulled editorial car- 
toons for the Suburban List, an erstwhile 
weekly newspaper in Essex Junction. 
Never anthologized and nearly forgot- 
ten, those cartoons were rediscovered 
recently, and they’re exhibited this 
month at Burlington's fletcher free 

LIBRARY. 

jim brown, the artist’s son, concurs 
that she rarely spoke of her days as a 
political cartoonist, when she regularly 
addressed such turbulent topics as 


Watergate and the Vietnam War. But he 
knew about his mother’s cartoons and 
searched for them for years. Jim and his 
brothers finally discovered them after 
Jane’s death in 2009, while cleaning out 
their parents’ house to pre- 
pare it for sale. 

An exhibit a few years 
ago, also at the Fletcher, 
highlighted Brown’s work 
in several media, but her 
editorial cartoons could 
be shown only in subpar 
copies. The current show 

— organized chiefly by Jim 
Brown, Curtis and Leech 

— displays about 150 edito- 
rial cartoons on panels, and 
many more in binders. At 
long last, the cartoons have 
been identified, catalogued 
and grouped by subject 
matter. 

Readers who grew 
up with Brown’s gently humorous 
children’s-book illustrations may be 
surprised by the sharpness of the car- 
toons' political views and the jagged 
assertiveness of her inked line. It’s 


difficult to reconcile the woman who 
illustrated Vermont author katherine 
Paterson's 1991 book The Smallest Cow 
in the World with the artist who created 
a particularly ghoulish Grim Reaper m 
a 1974 cartoon about per- 
vasive African famine. But, 
as Curtis describes her late 
friend, “She was a gentle 
person with strong, rugged 
opinions.” 

As an editorial cartoon- 
ist, Brown took on subjects 
ranging from Vermont 
politics to national issues, 
none of which would seem 
to have prepared her for 
later writing and illustrat- 
ing Whonk, and Whonk 
Again. Still, Jim Brown 
believes his mother's 
"strong attention to detail” 
links the works of these 
two phases of her career. 
“I don’t think her style really changed 
over the years,” he says. “It’s just that the 
medium she was working in changed." 

In her time at the Suburban List, 
Brown gained a reputation as an artist 


WE WERE VERY 
CRITICAL OF 
PRESIDENT 
RICHARD NIXON. 

I GOT A KICK WHEN 
I DISCOVERED THAT 
JANEFELTABDUT 
HIM JUST AS I DID. 
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whose left-leaning opinions were as 
sharp as her pen. ruth pace, now 93, 
is the former editor of the paper. She 
remarks, in a statement for the exhibit, 
"Jane could have sold her work to much 
larger papers for more money. We could 
only conclude that she really liked our 
editorials. We were very critical of 
President Richard Nixon. I got a kick 
when I discovered that Jane felt about 
him just as I did.” 

Jim Brown doesn't know why his 
mother's career as an editorial cartoonist 


Good Vibrations: Dartmouth Presents In the Next Room, 


BY XIAN CHIAN6-WAREN 


P laywright Sarah Ruhl has said of 
her 2009 play In the Next Room, 
“Things that seem impossibly 
strange within the play — such 
as the Chattanooga vibrator and the vaga- 
ries of wet nursing — are all true. Things 
that seem commonplace are all my own 

Set against the backdrop of “a prepos- 
terous spa town” just outside New York, 
Ruhl’s play takes viewers into the “operat- 
ing theater” — euphemistically called “the 
next room” — of Dr. Givings, a late-19th- 
century physician. It was the dawn of a 
new era: The Civil War had recently ended, 
the advent of electricity was transforming 
American households, and the medical 
profession was in a tizzy over a new, elec- 
trically powered cure for “hysteria." That 
catchall diagnosis was bestowed on men 
and women experiencing fatigue, anxiety 
and other symptoms. 

In the Next Room, also known as “The 
Vibrator Play,” comes to Dartmouth’s 
hopkins center for the arts this weekend 



for a two-week run, produced by the col- 
lege’s theater department and directed 
by faculty member jamie horton. Ruhl’s 
play premiered to critical acclaim at the 
Berkeley Repertory Theatre in February 
2009. Later that year, it opened at Lincoln 
Center's Lyceum Theatre in New York; 
that production netted three Tony nomi- 
nations. The play was also nominated for 
the 2010 Pulitzer Prize in Drama. 

"It has that Ruhl magic that shows you 
what theater is capable of doing,” Horton 
says of the play. “The question about the 
divorce between sexuality or sexual expe- 
rience and relationships is striking. It's not 
that it’s a new discovery or anything, but 
the beauty through which she discovers it 
is really exceptional.” 

The vibrator, like that Coke bottle 
in The Gods Must Be Crazy, prompts 
characters to embark on journeys of self- 
questioning and discovery. But the play 
isn't interested in cheap laughs. As a New 
Yorker critic put it in a glowing review 
of the Lincoln Center production, “Sex 


THE QUESTION ABOUT 

THE DIVORCE BETWEEN 

SEXUALITYDR SEXUAL 
EXPERIENCE AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 

IS STRIKING. 

JAMIE HORTON 

is always complicated, therefore always 
funny; Ruhl, however, never laughs at her 
bewildered, repressed characters, who are 
either lumbered by frustrations that they 
can’t explain or reeling with a desire for 
which they have no words.” 

The characters are both baffled and 
excited by the new experiences induced 
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ended in the mid-1970s, though he 
speculates that she was finally able to 
realize her longtime goal of writing and 
illustrating her own books. She went on 
to illustrate three of Paterson’s books, 
and several by other authors, and wrote 
and illustrated two of her own. Brown 
also created a well-remembered kids’ 
activity book called The Vermont Fun 
Book, first published in 1969 — just 
when she would have been drawing 
cartoons about nuclear proliferation 
and Vietnam. 




Now unearthed and on display, Jane 
Clark Brown's editorial cartoons reveal 
the fiery side of an underappreciated 
Vermont artist. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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by electric lamps and the boxy vibrator 
in the doctor's office. But contemporary 
audiences — accustomed to trank treat- 
ment of sex — may be most intrigued by 
the clinical approach to that newfangled 
gadget onstage. 

In those days, as Horton notes, vibra- 
tors were medical instruments, not sexual 
playthings. They were sold in the Sears 
catalog alongside other household ap- 
pliances. In fact, vibrators were just the 
fifth electrically powered apparatus to hit 
American stores. The characters in Ruhl’s 
play interact with the device accordingly. 

For them, an orgasm is a “paroxysm.” 
In her stage directions, the playwright 
instructs directors and actors: “There is 
no cliche of how women are supposed to 
orgasm, no idea in their heads of how they 
are supposed to sound.” 

In one scene, Dr. Givings’ wife, 
Catherine, and his patient, Mrs. Daldry, 
swap notes on their experience during 
treatment. They are startled by a wet 
nurse's suggestion that their “symptoms” 


sound like the feelings some women have 
while in bed with their husbands. 

Horton says those conversations of 
shared uncertainty and self-discovery 
drive the play and continue to make it 
relevant. What lingers is the novelty of 
the characters' gradual recognition of 
dysfunctional relationships, not the nov- 
elty of a new sex toy. "This play is about 
women’s sexual self-discovery,” Horton 
says, “and the journey toward relation- 
ships that marry love and shared sexual 
experience." Audiences of any era can 
learn from that. © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 
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Contemporary Vermont Crafts 


CORNWALL VERMONT 


2012 Windfall Orchard Ice Cider: 
‘...a gorgeous dessert drink that 
rivals the finest dessert wines 
made in America." 

The Cider Journal, Sept. 2014 


89 Main at City Center, Montpelier 


Birthday SALE ~ 20% o/f 

November 7-9 ~ all weekend 
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NEW PRODUCTS COMING IN 
FREQUENTLY 

CARRYING VAPORIZERS INCLUDING: 
PAX, SPINS MAGIC FLIGHT 
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73 Man SL, Biriiijlin, VI 8MJ555 
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A New Book Uncovers a Same-Sex 
‘Marriage’ in Early Vermont 



I t’s safe to say that same-sex mar- 
riage is an idea whose time has come. 
Recent years have seen one state after 
another legalize it or remove obstacles 
to its passage; the U.S. Supreme Court has 
opted not to hear appeals from states seek- 
ing to uphold gay-marriage bans. 

The matter is far from settled in the 
United States. But the heated ongoing 
debate gives a special timeliness to a 
book about an obscure relationship in 
the first half of the 19th century: two 
women who lived openly as, for all 
practical purposes, “married” in rural 
Vermont 

Rachel Hope Cleves' Charity St Sylvia: A 
Same-Sex Marriage in Early America, pub- 
lished this past May, is not only about a pair 
of Vermonters — Charity Bryant and Sylvia 
Drake. The author also did much of her 
research in the collection of Middlebury’s 
henry sheloon museum. Cleves, a historian 
at the University of Victoria in British 
Columbia, returns to Vermont next week 
for a talk at Middlebury College, followed 
by a book signing and exhibit reception at 
the Sheldon. 

According to eva garcelon-hart, the re- 
search archivist at the Sheldon, the exhibit 


comprises Charity and Sylvia artifacts 
such as letters, poems, business records, 
diaries, hairpieces and other ephemera. 
There's also an adult-size cradle; both 
women “were kind of sickly at the end 
of their lives, and a relative built it," says 
Garcelon-Hart Finally, the exhibition 
displays silhouette portraits of Charity and 
Sylvia, the only extant images of the couple 
from that pre-photography era. 

For several decades in Weybridge, the 
women ran a successful tailoring business; 
they were active in their church and com- 
munity and loving aunties to many nieces 
and nephews. The community appears to 
have accepted the women’s relationship, 
though no written records refer to a sexual 
aspect. 


Cleves came across the story of Sylvia 
and Charity while reading a biography 
of William Cullen Bryant, the renowned 
poet and abolitionist, who was Charity's 
nephew. In a letter referring to his visit to 
Vermont, he described his aunt's partner- 
ship. “It was beautiful, it was poetic, and it 
was also very explicitly describing a mar- 
riage between two women," Cleves told 
the Boston Globe in June. 

Why does a story about an early-19th- 
century female couple — who most cer- 
tainly could not be legally married — reso- 

The Globe article puts it this way: 

Ten years after the first legal 
same-sex marriage in Massachusetts, 
much has been made by supporters 


of how pioneering the underly- 
ing court decision was; critics 
meanwhile, portray it [as] a new 
and radical upending of traditional 
values. But the lives of Drake and 
Bryant suggest that the story is not 
so simple: Such relationships have 
existed, in various forms, through 
American history. And more than 
that ... an early American community 
could genuinely recognize a same- 
sex relationship as a household... 

Over the decade Cleves was research- 
| ing and writing Charity & Sylvia, the legal 
landscape of same-sex relationships has 
shifted radically. Her book arrives at what 
may be a tipping point for attitudes con- 
cerning gay marriage in the U.S. Meantime, 
according to Garcelon-Hart, the slim 
volume — made possible by records in a 
small Vermont history museum — offers 
a worthwhile story on its own. “The book 
reads like a great novel," she says. © 

INFO 

Same-Sex Marriage in Early Weybridge, 
and the Henry Sheldon Museum. Tuesday. 
Middlebury College. 

Sheldon Museum, henrysheldonmuseum.org 

Early America by Rachel Hope Cleves. Oxford 
University Press, Z96 pages. $29.95. 
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Join us for All-You-Can-Eat Thanksgiving buffets at Alice’s Table & Howies Restaurant | Thursday, November 27 ,h from 2-8pm 


f Alice’s ly 

| TABLE || 

HERBED RUBBED ROASTED TURKEY 
MAPLE GLAZED HAM 

ON THE BUFFET 
House Made Cornbread Stuffing 

Roasted Garlic, Cabot Cheddar 
Mashed Potatoes 

Green Bean Casserole 
Roasted Sweet Potato Hash 

DESSERT 
Apple Crisp 
Pumpkin Pies 
Maple Pecan Bars 

Call to Reserve 18021 327-2323 


ROASTED TURKEY & GRAVY 
DIJON CRUSTED BAKED HAM 

ON THE BUFFET 

Vermont Cheddar Mashed Potatoes 

(Traditional Sage Stuffing 
Cheesy Turnips 

Sweet Potato & Brussel Sprout Gratin 
Green Beans & Carrots 

DESSERT 
Apple Pies 
Pumpkin Pies 
Chocolate Cookies 

Call to Reserve 18021 988-2748 


and more info go to jaypeakresort.com/Thanksgiving 


SPORTS VIEWING DESTINATIONS!^ 


NFL 

TICKET 


I/2PKKX 

BURGERS 

AFTER 5PM 


BUO 16 02 
ALUMINUM 


THANKSGIVING 


AT JAY PEAK 


Mourning and 
the Civil War 
in Vermont 


WEDNESDAY 

November 12 

12:00pm 


FLEMING 







WTF? 


Who Was Susie Wilson? 



V ermont has no dearth 
of unusual place names. 
There’s Mosquitoville in 
Barnet, Skunks Misery 
Road in Franklin, Ticklenaked Pond 
in Ryegate and Terrible Mountain in 
Andover. One more commonplace 
but equally mysterious moniker is 
Susie Wilson Road, a thoroughfare 
that traverses Essex Junction. Essex 
residents and those simply passing 
through — including some Seven Days 
readers — have wondered: "Who was 
Susie Wilson, and why is there a road 
named after her?” 

Ask around, and you'll hear anec- 
dotal charges that she was a prostitute 
or operated a brothel for soldiers sta- 
tioned at Fort Ethan Allen. The truth 
about Wilson’s life, or at least the known 
record of it, is much less salacious. 

In the late 1990s, University of 
Vermont student Jennifer Goulart 
Amero completed some of the most 
thorough research now available on 
Wilson. Goulart Amero’s narrative ‘In 
Search of Susie Wilson” was originally 
published in the winter 2000-2001 
Bulletin of the Chittenden County 
Historical Society. 

According to Goulart Amero's re- 
search, Susanna Cassell was born in 
Ireland in 1887 and immigrated to the 
United States in 1895. Some time be- 
§ tween 1895 and 1916, she married her 
^ first husband, believed to be named 
2 Tom. His last name and fate are unclear, 

° but Susanna (Susie) Cassell moved to 
•> Vermont between 1909 and 1916 and 
w married her second husband, Merrit 
Wilson of Cambridge, Vt In 1916, the 
Wilsons bought an old house and farm 
S near Fort Ethan Allen, 
g It’s this period in Susie Wilson’s life 
S that raised suspicions of her impro- 
q priety, as local historian Gerald Fox 
"" noted when he appeared on Vermont 
Public Radio last February to dis- 
w cuss Wilson and dispel some of the 
g damaging rumors about her. Fox is a 
5 board member of the Central Vermont 
j)i Railway Historical Society and owner 
of Vermont Historysmyth, which offers 
history consulting services. During his 
interview, he said that the prostitute 
tale likely arose from simple prejudice. 
“What else do you need to be a prosti- 
^ tute in a small town in Vermont but [to] 
3 have a bunch of husbands and be born 
S in Ireland?” he joked. 


Fox said he was unable to find 
Wilson’s name in police or court re- 
cords, which caused him to doubt the 
veracity of the prostitution charge. 
If Wilson did anything illegal, he 
surmised, she probably sold liquor 
— along with foodstuffs and other 
provisions — to the Fort Ethan Allen 
officers during Prohibition. 


So what about the road name? In 
his interview, Fox explained that the 
Wilsons bought their farm on a road 
referred to as Old Colchester Road in 
lieu of an official name. “Susie Wilson 
lived at or near that corner for a very 
long time,” Fox said. “It became known 
as ‘the road where Susie Wilson lives.' 
In the days where there was a trolley 


that would go by, there was no official 
stop, but if you told the driver that 
you wanted to get off at Susie Wilson 
Road, he'd drop you off at that corner.” 

Fox found no evidence in the Essex 
selectboard records of the road’s 
name change from “Old Colchester” 
to "Susie Wilson.” It seems the switch 
happened based on colloquial usage 
and eventually became official. 

It’s also unclear why the road 
was referred to as “Susie Wilson” 
even though Susie remarried twice 
after Merrit Wilson died in 1926. 
According to Goulart Amero's search 
of Essex records, Susie married 
Sergeant John Drinan, a retired sol- 
dier, between 1926 and 1931. They 
lived on Pearl Street in Essex Junction 
until his death in 1932. In 1933 she met 
Frederick (“Fritz”) Krebser, whom she 
wed one year later. They lived in her 
house on Pearl Street for nearly two 
decades, until his death in 1952. Susie 
died on March 7, 1966, as an inpatient 
at the state hospital in Waterbury suf- 
fering from dementia. 

This is hardly a chin-scratching 
history, yet stories about Susie Wilson 
persisted in the decades following her 
passing. Fox believes the scandalous 
impression of her is less common now 
than it was years ago. “First, most of 
the folks who thought of her that way 
have died off,” he tells Seven Days. 
“Second, the influx of newcomers over 
the last 30 years had diluted the per- 
centage of people who know of her as 
anything other than a name on a road 
sign.” 

His final verdict on the life and 
times of Susie Wilson? “I believe that 
the whole myth of Susie Wilson came 
as gossip,” Fox explained on VPR. “She 
gave them lots of reasons to gossip: 
She had four husbands, she was Irish, 
she married quickly, she often mar- 
ried up, and she just didn’t like living 
alone. And I think that was enough.” 

Goulart Amero reached a similar 
conclusion. Her last comment on 
Wilson reads, “As for me, I believe that 
Susie Wilson was just a farm girl who 
lived on the corner of Susie Wilson 
Road.” © 

INFO 

Outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? Send your burning question to 


= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


I’m sure you saw the story about the man who 
decided to cross 1,000 miles of ocean from 
Florida to Bermuda in an inflatable bubble. 
Several days later, he had to be rescued via heli- 
copter. That probably wasn't cheap, and some- 
one has to pay for it, and I suspect it ends up 
being you and me. My guess is knowing some- 
one will try to rescue them is why daredevils 
take these risks. But why should the taxpayers 
have to cover the cost? 

Jim Huff 


Y ou sound like a sen- 
sible chap who never 
puts himself in idiotic 
situations, Jim. I’m 
sure you floss twice a day and 
never mix beer with liquor. 
Taxpayers around the country 
applaud your efforts. Luckily, 
not everyone thinks like you — 
otherwise we never would have 
put a man on the moon. (And 
yes, we did; that conspiracy 
theory was debunked here 
years ago.) 

Daredevils have been at 
it since Icarus flew too close 
to the sun, so I don’t buy the 
idea that a free rescue is their 
primary' motivation. That said, 
it’s worth investigating (a) 
whether the availability of gov- 
ernment bailouts creates what 
economists call a moral hazard 
— a situation where people take 
greater risks because they know 
someone else will bear the cost 
— and (b) whether taxpayers 
are shouldering too much of the 
burden. And yes, we’re talking 
here about physical stunts, not 
banking practices, but one can 


see how this theme might 
easily be expanded. 

For simplicity, we’ll 
focus on search-and-rescue 
(SAR) statistics on Mount 
McKinley over the last century, 
which initially seem to support 
the idea that such measures 
do more harm than good. For 
the decade after McKinley was 
first summited in 1903, the fa- 
tality rate was an impressive 0 
percent — only serious climb- 
ers made attempts. Fatalities 
remained low until helicopter 
SAR efforts started becoming 
commonplace, around 1976. 
In the following decade the 
number of people attempting 
the summit increased by 1,500 
percent, and fatalities more 
than doubled. 

Theoretically, greater safety 
measures may in fact cause 
people to take more risks — a 
phenomenon known as the 
Peltzman effect, after the re- 
searcher who showed that 
wearing seat belts correlated 
with riskier driving. But the 
effect on mountaineering soon 



leveled off. Since the 1980s, 
the fatality rate per climber at- 
tempt at McKinley has fallen 
more than 90 percent. 

So, in fact, the numbers sug- 
gest that, overall, climbers are 
indulging in far less foolish be- 
havior than before the increase 
in SAR efforts. The question 
remains whether the rest of us 
should be made to pay for other 
people’s poorly developed pre- 
frontal cortexes. 

There’s plenty of anecdotal 
evidence that advances in 
rescue technology have caused 
people to make foolish deci- 
sions at taxpayers’ expense. 
The advent of personal satellite 
locator beacons like the one 
our hamster-like hero, Reza 
Baluchi, used to call emergency 
services from his ball in the 
ocean — the California SAR 
chief has nicknamed the de- 
vices “yuppie 911” — has given 
rise to many such stories. One 


arrived, the 
caller was asleep 
erself, apparently 
no longer too con- 
erned. Similarly, 
simply carrying 
a mobile phone 
may make thrill 
seekers too quick to call 
for help. 

The price of a serious rescue 
can be steep — the 1998 rescue 
of two McKinley climbers at 
19,000 feet cost 5222,000. From 
1992 to 2007, the National Park 
Service performed 65,439 SARs, 
at an average cost of $895; 
the average mountain rescue, 
though, sported a $27,000 price 
tag. 

Would some of these people 
have been deterred if no rescue 
were promised, or if they had 
to pay for their rescues them- 
selves? Probably. Would either 
measure improve the situation? 
Definitely not. 

In the grand scheme, res- 
cuing people just isn’t that big 
a deal financially. All those 
rescues between 1992 and 


2007 cost $3.5 million a year 
on average — a paltry L2 cents 
per American. It’s fair to say 
of that was spent not on 
daredevils but on reasonable, 
risk-averse people like yourself. 
Only about 5 percent of SAR 
efforts deal with rock climb- 
ing and mountaineering — i.e., 
more obviously risky behaviors 
— whereas day hiking, boating 
and swimming account for 72 
percent. A review of 18 years 
of SARs on McKinley classified 
just nine of 261 rescues as due 
to inexperience, and only four 
were false alarms. 

There’s also the moral issue; 
Charging for rescues could 
cause people who are genuinely 
in trouble to hesitate when call- 
ing for help, resulting in more 
deaths and serious injuries. 

Finally, the practical ques- 
tion; What public official is 
going to advocate denying 
rescue efforts to people who 
can’t pay the bills? Some states 
do charge small fees — Oregon 
requires people to pay up to 
$500 per rescue, for instance — 
but this is only intermittently 
enforced. 

We know you wouldn't be 
caught dead in an inflatable 
sphere in the middle of the 
ocean, Jim. Surely, though, you 
won’t begrudge a 1.2-cent con- 
tribution toward helping those 
with less brains than you but 
more balls. 


INFO I 




Authentic — Delicious 

Experience our diverse 
collection of traditional and 
creative dishes for lunch or dinner. 
Dine in or take out. Open daily! 



ID ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE = 


Ting froi 


i taring angry and forlorn 
from an isolation tent iii New 
k Jersey's University Hospital, 
' Kaci Hickox looked like a pris- 
oner. She was one. 

The Maine nurse, 
treating Ebola patients 
was taken from the airport to the hospi - 
tal against her will. Like a cell, the tent 
outside the hospital in which she was 
quarantined contained a toilet but no 
shower. 

The diktat that imprisoned her — 
mandatory quarantine of anyone who's 
been in West Africa in contact with 
Ebola-sickened people — was not 
issued by public health experts. It 
came from the governors of New 
York and New Jersey, the former 
challenged from right and left in his 
reelection bid, the latter vying fo 
presidential nomination by the party 
itching to fortify the borders against 
Ebola-carrying Islamic terrorists from 
Mexico. 

In fact, federal authorities denounced 
the policy as medically unsound and dis- 
couraging to health workers who might 
help stem the epidemic in Africa — the 
only way, they stressed, to prevent it 
from spreading here. 

But when did reason or science ever 
stop a politician from capitalizing on a 
brewing hysteria, especially at election 
time? There’d been no spectacular sex 
crime, no new drug scourge. A fatal in- 
fectious disease was on the loose. Time 
to get tough on Ebola! 

After Hickox was allowed to leave 
that New Jersey tent and go back to 
Maine, state troopers were stationed 
outside her boyfriend's house, where 
she was staying. She has twice tested 
negative for the virus. Yet, in response to 
her resistance, Gov. Paul LePage's office 
vowed that the governor will “exercise 
the full extent of his authority allow- 
able by law” to protect the unimperiled 
people of Maine. (A judge, agreeing with 
Hickox that she posed no threat to the 
public health, later declined to issue a 
court order forcing her to stay home.) 

In Louisiana, Gov. Bobby Jindal 
banned doctors who had treated African 
Ebola patients from the American 
Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene conference in New Orleans — 
an obviously counterproductive move. 

Vermont dispatched the county sher- 
iff and a health department nurse to New 
York’s John E Kennedy International 



Infectious Dis-ease 


Airport to fetch Rutland resident Peter 
Italia, a self-proclaimed doctor and time 
traveler back from conducting an unso- 
licited investigation of the West African 
situation. Though healthy, Italia never 
balked at quarantine. Yet he got two es- 
corts and exile to a “rural town” — which 
turned out to be Rutland — under guard. 

Mandatory quarantine policies aren't 
pretty, noted a pollster from Quinnipiac 
University in Connecticut, where Gov. 
Dannel Malloy has sentenced at least 
eight innocent healthy people to medi- 
cal house arrest. But Malloy is also in a 
tight race. And, the pollster suggested, 
an elected official must protect ... his ass: 
“If something goes wrong,” he told the 
New York Times, “you get blamed." 

In a statement supporting Hickox, the 
American Nurses Association warned 
that excessive, unscientific restrictions 
“will only raise the level of fear and mis- 
information that currently exists.” 

That's already happening. In a 
Bronx, N.Y., neighborhood, children are 
screaming “Ebola” at West African class- 
mates. In Milford, Conn., a third-grader 


returning from a wedding in Nigeria 
— where there are no known cases of 
Ebola — has been barred from school. 
The girl’s family is suing the school and 
town, the latter of which has ordered 
21-day segregation of anyone traveling 
from the entire African continent. 

A London graduate student who 
carries a Liberian passport but had 
not traveled to Liberia was detained at 
Heathrow Airport. Mothers in a Rome 
suburb petitioned to keep a 3-year-old 
out of nursery school because she had 
gone to Uganda, thousands of miles 
from the Ebola-affected region. All over, 
travel bans are being proposed, as if the 
disease could be bottled up “over there.” 

Or maybe the fantasy is more sinister. 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, founder of France’s 
far-right National Front party, told daily 
Le Figaro what others might be feeling 
secretly. “Overpopulation is threatening 
to submerge France with immigrants 
... but Monsieur Ebola could fix this in 
three months.” 

“The Ebola panic is the latest mani- 
festation of a centuries-old tradition 


of overreacting to infectious diseases,” 
Catherine Hanssens, executive director 
and founder of the Center for HIV Law 
and Policy, told me. “We have equiva- 
lently irrational laws on the books” 
— passed in contradiction to known sci- 
ence even at the time — “covering pretty 
much every infectious disease you can 
think of, from syphilis to hepatitis to 
tuberculosis.” 

But panics are faster and hotter — and 
responses harsher — when the pathogen 
is associated with a “stigmatized iden- 
tity”: black, gay, drug using, foreign. 
The screamed-at kids in the Bronx, 
the Connecticut third-grader, the 
Londoner and the Italian pre- 
schooler are all blacks of African 
descent. The white health workers 
vho went to Africa are contami- 
ated by association. 

HPV and herpes are incurable, and 
linked with forms of encephalitis and 
cancer, Hanssens said. “But you almost 
never see a campaign [against them] 
backed up with felony laws or quar- 
antine, because those diseases are so 
frequently represented in heterosexual, 
white populations.” 

AIDS, of course, has always been at- 
tached to the marginalized, in its early 
years, health agencies counseled people 
to avoid not risky behaviors but suppos- 
edly risky “H" populations: homosexu- 
als, Haitians, heroin addicts, hemophili- 
acs, hookers. 

By 1985, more than half of the re- 
spondents to a Los Angeles Times poll 
supported a quarantine of people with 
AIDS. Fifty-one percent said they’d 
support a law prohibiting people with 
AIDS from having sex. Corrections of- 
ficers wore hazmat suits to patrol HIV- 
positive inmates. Police donned latex 
gloves to arrest ACT UP protesters. 

In 1990, when the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention recommended 
removing all contagious diseases except 
active tuberculosis from incoming travel 
exclusions, the religious right generated 
35,000 postcards and letters to keep HIV 
on the list It stayed there until 2009. 

Today, “32 states and two U.S. ter- 
ritories have HIV-specific criminal 
statutes," according to the Center for 
HIV Law and Policy. Failure to disclose 
positive HIV status to a sex partner 
is a felony in many states, even if you 
use protection or don’t ejaculate. An 
HIV-positive man who allegedly bit his 
neighbor was charged under Michigan’s 


WHEN POLITICS 
AND PANIC MIX, 
PROTECTION 
OF THE WELL 
CAN TURN TO 
PUNISHMENT 
OF THE ILL 

anti-terrorism statute for possession of a 
“biological weapon." A Texan is serving 
35 years for spitting at a cop. An Iowan 
got 25 years for one sexual encounter, in 
which he used a condom. 

Like the Ebola quarantines of healthy 
people, such HIV laws are fueled by 
widespread “illiteracy about the routes, 
risks and consequences” of transmis- 
sion, Hanssens said. Many lawmakers 
and prosecutors still don’t know you 
can’t get AIDS from saliva. 

Like HIV, Ebola is one fierce virus. 
Also like HIV, it is comparatively hard 
to contract. If an ill person has no symp- 
toms, Ebola poses no risk to others. And 
even if a person falls ill, with proper 
medical care the patient is unlikely 

Public health is a science, but it's also 
social policy. That means it is political. 
Politics are emotional. So when politics 
and panic mix, protection of the well can 
turn to punishment of the ill. 

Compulsory, punitive measures to 
stem transmission of serious diseases 
always backfire. People are afraid to 
come forward for testing or treatment 
for fear of being thrown in jail. The dis- 
ease goes underground; shame sticks to 
it. Fear and ignorance — and contagion, 
illness and death — grow. 

“We get over our hysteria about one 
disease by focusing it on another dis- 
ease,” Hanssens said. It would be cold 
comfort if it took Ebola panic to cool 
irrational fears about HIV. Or if we had 
to wait for the next bogeyman to push 
the specter of the black African Grim 
Reaper from the stage. © 
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reasons why you should consider an 

MVP Medicare 
Advantage Plan 


Medicare Advantage plans are quality rated by Medicare and include 
the same benefits as basic Medicare, plus more: 

1. 4.5 STAR RATING (out of 5) for quality, service and satisfaction ***** 

2. $0-COST SILVERSNEAKERS® gym membership *5 Star Rated 

Overall by Medicare 

3. $0-COST DEDUCTIBLE on all medical services 20,5 

4. $100 ALLOWANCE for healthy activities for every member every year 
5. 19,000 DOCTORS AND HOSPITALS across New York and Vermont 


Join us to ask, learn and understand at a 
free informational meeting: 


Cl 


Date 

Place 

Time 

11/12 

Barre Senior Center 

10:00 am 

11/17 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

11/18 

Franklin Conf. Center- 
Rutland 

10:00 am 

11/18 

llsley Public Library- 
Middlebury 

1:30 pm 

11/24 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

11/24 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 


(S) 


1-888-280-6205 

Monday-Friday, 8 am-5 pm ET 
MVP’s Medicare Customer 
Care Center: 1-800-665-7924 
Call 7 days a week, 8 am-8 pm 
TTY: 1-800-662-1220 

joinMVPmedicare.com 


A sales person will be present with informa- 
tion and applications. For accommodation 
of persons with special needs at sales 
meetings call 1-888-280-6205. 


5 MVP 

HEALTH CARE 


The annual election period for MVP Health Care Medicare Advantage health plans is Oct. 15-Dec. 7, 
2014. MVP Health Plan, Inc. is an HMO-POS/PPO organization with a Medicare contract. Enrollment in 
MVP Health Plan depends on contract renewal. The benefit information provided is a brief summary, 
not a complete description of benefits. For more information contact the plan. Limitations, copay- 
ments and restrictions may apply. Benefits, formulary, pharmacy network, provider network, premium 
and/or copayments/coinsurance may change on January 1 of each year. You must continue to pay 
your Medicare Part B premium. Medicare evaluates plans based on a 5-Star rating system. Star Ratings 
are calculated each year and may change from one year to the next. Y0051_2396 Accepted 



Vermont orchards, cideries and UVM sow the seeds 
for the "Napa Valley of hard cider 

BY KEN PICARD 


T erry Bradshaw tinkers with a 
stainless-steel apple press that’s 
slightly larger than a beer keg. 
He’s been making cider in his 
garage for years but has never used this 
new press, whose perforated sides spit 
juice and pulp all over the floor. Suddenly, a 
pink geyser erupts from the metal cylinder, 
spraying everyone in the pressing room at 
Middlebury’s Happy Valley Orchard. 

“Are you still pumping?" yells 
Bradshaw, scrambling to find a pressure- 
release valve. He has to shout over the roar 
of an industrial apple grinder behind him, 
which is crushing bushels of fruit into a 
pink sludge that flows through a vacuum 
hose and into the press. 

“I just shut it off!” shouts John Matson, 
who usually works as head cider maker at 
Woodchuck Hard Cider's new, $34 million 
facility just down the road. 

“This is gonna get really messy," ob- 
serves Justin Heilenbach, cofounder of 
Citizen Cider in Burlington, who’s also 
there to lend a hand. 

“That’s what making cider is all about,” 
chirps Stan Pratt, busily raking apples into 
the grinder. Pratt, who owns Happy Valley 
Orchard, skeptically eyes the pulpy mess 
now decorating his ceiling. “You'll be back 
tomorrow to clean that up, right?” he jokes 


to Bradshaw, who finally relieves the pres- 
sure, returning the juice flow to a normal, 
bubbly gurgle. 

Vermont’s hard cider industry has 
been just as explosive in recent years as 
that problematic press. A decade ago, the 
state had just one commercial cider maker: 
Woodchuck. Today, the newly formed 
Vermont Cider Makers Association has 
15 members, most of whom opened busi- 
nesses within the past five years. The as- 
sociation is organizing the first-ever Cider 
Week Vermont, a statewide celebration 
with tastings, dinners and classes taking 
place from November 14 to 23. 

This rapid growth reflects a national 
trend: Hard cider sales tripled between 
2007 and 2012. Though still modest in rela- 
tion to those of other alcoholic beverages, 
national cider sales now total 1 percent 
of the total beer market. (In this article, 
“cider" henceforth refers to the fermented 
alcoholic beverage, "sweet cider" to the 
unfiltered, nonalcoholic drink.) 

This day’s juice production at Happy 


Valley is minuscule compared with that of 
commercial cider makers on a normal day. 
But this late-October pressing isn’t about 
maximizing output — not yet, anyway. It’s 
an experiment to prepare for the future of 
Vermont’s cider industry, the first of many 
such trials planned tor the next few years. 
Local cider makers have agood thing going, 
and they need to make sure it’s sustainable. 

That’s where Bradshaw comes in. As 
a tree-fruit and viticulture specialist at 
the University of Vermont, he oversees 
UVM’s 100-acre Horticultural Research 
Center, aka “the Hort Farm,” in Burlington. 
The goal of his research is to ensure that 
Vermont is growing enough apples, of the 
right varieties, to meet the cider industry’s 
burgeoning demand. 

Over the next few hours at Happy 
Valley, the assembled crew of cider makers 
and orchardists — which also includes 
Jim Bove, manager of Chapin Orchard 
in Essex; and Ben Calvi, director of 
cider malting at Champlain Orchards in 
Shoreham — presses small juice batches 


from 14 apple varieties. Those include five 
European ones that Champlain Orchards 
grows specifically for cider. 

By day's end, three cider makers — from 
Woodchuck, Citizen Cider and Champlain 
Orchards — all leave with five-gallon buck- 
ets of juice, as well as identical yeast sam- 
ples and instructions on how to ferment 
them. Next spring, they’ll reconvene with 
their finished products — not to bottle but 
to compare tastes, physical characteristics 
and chemical properties such as sugar 
content, acidity, tannin amounts and yeast- 
assimilable nitrogen levels. 

Why are these ostensible competitors 
pooling their resources to make identical 
cider batches that no one will sell? 

As Bradshaw explains, his research will 
help inform growers which apple varieties 
do best in this region, produce the high- 
est yields and maximize their return on 
investment. It will also identify the variet- 
ies most useful to cider makers. Reflecting 
that confluence of interests, Bradshaw's 
funding comes from state and federal 
grants, cash matches from Vermont Hard 
Cider Company (Woodchuck’s parent) 
and in-kind donations from local cideries 
and orchards. Ultimately, Bradshaw hopes 
to help growers decide which new trees 
to plant and which old trees to save — in 


effect, priming the future of both the apple 
and the cider industries. 

"Before you cut down your grandfa- 
ther’s old Ida Red trees,” he warns, “you 
might want to think twice, because these 
guys might want them.” 

“Our job as cider makers and apple 
growers is to develop terroir, the regional 
identity of the fruit,” Heilenbach adds. 
“We don't want to grow things that grow 
well in Washington State. We want to grow 
things they can't [grow], that also make 
good cider, and are also part of the heritage 
of Vermont and New England.” 

VERMONT ISNTGROWING 
APPLES FAST ENOUGH 

TO MEET ITS SWELLING NEED. 



Calvi spent eight years making wine 
in California before moving to Vermont. 
One day, he predicts, the state could be as 
renowned for its cider as Napa Valley is for 

“That’s my goal for the Vermont cider 
industry," Caivi says. “When you look at 
the world as your market instead of just 
Vermont, then these guys aren’t our com- 
petitors. They’re our colleagues.” 

V ermont's cider industry is ripe for 
growth. Twentysomething mil- 
lennials are more inclined than 
their elders to experiment with their rec- 
reational imbibing, and Heilenbach sug- 
gests that cider appeals to their locavore 
sensibilities, as well as to their desire for 
a good story about Yankee self-sufficiency. 
The beverage also suits those on paleo and 
gluten-free diets. 

Cider's rapid rise has spiked the 
demand for raw juice. Currently, 
Champlain Orchards, the smallest of the 
three cideries in Bradshaw's experiment, 
makes 25,000 gallons of cider annually. 
Citizen Cider, which launched in 2011, 
made 5,000 gallons in its first year of 
commercial production. This year, says 
Heilenbach, it produced 100,000 gallons. 
Next year, he expects the company will 
produce 250,000 gallons. 


Woodchuck, the nation's second-larg- 
est manufacturer, behind Samuel Adams' 
Angry Orchard, now produces 6.8 million 
gallons annually, and sells its products in all 
50 states. According to Woodchuck’s com- 
munications manager, Nate Formalarie, 
last year the company bought 300,000 gal- 
lons of apple juice in Vermont alone, or 40 
percent of the state's total processed fruit. 

To put that figure another way, if every 
apple grown in Vermont were juiced and 


shipped to Middlebury, the result would 
barely fill a third of Woodchuck’s fermen- 
tation tanks. Most of the company’s juice 
comes from elsewhere in the United States. 
Formalarie acknowledges that Woodchuck 
must also “chase the sun" by buying juice 
from South America and New Zealand — 
“but none from China,” he emphasizes. 

In short, Vermont isn't growing apples 
fast enough to meet its swelling need. 
Formalarie suggests that the state would 


require 5,000 to 6,000 acres to meet cur- 
rent demand by those cider makers who 
don’t grow all, or any, of their own fruit. 

Unlike most crop production, though, 
that of apples can't be scaled up quicldy. As 
Bradshaw points out, apple trees take three 
to five years to bear fruit, and five to seven 
years to reach full production capacity. 

What’s more, commercial apple trees 
don't grow from seeds but from carefully 
chosen rootstock. Currently, a major short- 
age of fruit saplings in the national nursery 
pipeline is delaying orchardists' tree 
orders by three years or more. Growers 
must decide today which varieties will 
blossom in their orchards a decade from 
now. It’s not easy predicting what Vermont 
cider makers will want in 10 years, espe- 
cially considering the industry didn’t exist 
five years ago. 


I f anyone is up to the apple challenge, it’s 
Terry Bradshaw. As both a researcher 
and an orchardist himself — for five 
years, until last February, he was presi- 
dent of the Vermont Tree Fruit Growers 
Association — Bradshaw has cred among 
growers and cider makers alike. The trees 
at his Calais home produce 20 to 60 bush- 
els of apples annually. Most are European 
varieties called “spitters,” grown exclu- 
sively for cider. One, called Chisel Jersey, 
is so tannic, he likens its taste to "chewing 


Bradshaw hopes to bridge the commu- 
nication gap between growers and cider 
producers. Though growers reap their best 
returns from “dessert fruit,” or food apples, 
cider apples can help orchardists diversify 
their operations and buffer them against 
bad weather and poor yields. This year’s 
crops, for example, were down about 20 
percent owing to a long, cold winter and 
delayed pollination. 

If growers get only $3 per bushel for 
hail-damaged fruit, says Bradshaw, they’ll 
go bust. But if cider makers have to pay $25 
per bushel for table fruit, they can’t pro- 
duce an affordable product. Somewhere in 
the middle, he says, lies that “sweet spot" 
where both industries can prosper. 

Somewhat ironically, Bradshaw is trying 
to re-create an apple industry that thrived 
in Vermont for centuries but soured in the 
late 20th century. Steve Justis, current ex- 
ecutive director of the Vermont Tree Fruit 
Growers Association, explains that in the 
1700s, nearly every Vermont farm had an 
orchard, and the fruit was used primarily 
for making cider or brandy. By 1810, the 
state had 125 distilleries producing more 
than 173,000 gallons of brandy. Vermont 
author Rowan Jacobsen, author of the 
recently published Apples of Uncommon 
Character: Heirlooms, Modern Classics and 
Little-Known Wonders, predicts a resur- 
gence of brandy similar to that of cider. 

Vermont’s apple industry heyday was 
the early 1900s, Justis says; the state’s 
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HOUSE CIDER HOLES 

A newbie takes on apples and yeast at home 

BY ETHAN OE SEIFE 



= Crush. Vermont Homebrew Supply has co- 
§ sponsored the late-October apple-pressing 
I event for nearly 20 years — roughly as long 
s as the full-service shop has occupied its 
g malt-scented quarters in Winooski. For less 
g than $150, 1 bought all the gear I needed, 
1 and Vermont Homebrew co-owner Anne 
Duany Whyte provided crucial advice. 

First, she said, “Have patience. [Cider 
making] doesn’t lend itself to someone 
who wants cider in three or four weeks." A 
homebrewer herself, Whyte added, “This 
year, for Thanksgiving, we’re having last 

Yeast can’t be rushed into the alchemy of 
fermentation, so Whyte’s advice is sound. 
And the output of local commercial cider 
makers ensures that I’ll have no shortage 
of brews to quaff while I wait for my yeast 
to do its thing. (A bonus: When thoroughly 
cleaned, the 750-milliliter bottles that hold 
store-bought ciders make perfect vessels 
for the homemade stuff. Whyte cautioned 
me, though, not to use bottles that haven't 
previously held a carbonated beverage. 
Wine bottles, for instance, aren’t rated to 
withstand the higher pressure produced 
by a fizzy cider.) 


I never really had a drink until my 
mid-thirties. Soured by the blandness 
of brews I chugged as a teenager and 
appalled by the vomitous antics of my 
pickled pals, I swore off drink until just a 
few years ago. 

When my wife and I moved to Vermont 
about a year and a half ago, I realized I’d 
lucked out, libation-wise. I'd already culti- 
vated a taste for hard cider, but had no idea 
I’d be arriving at the dawn of the Cider 
Renaissance. And I certainly wouldn’t have 
guessed that I’d be making the stuff myself. 

I love cider’s effervescence, tartness 
and capacity to complement foods both 
savory and sweet. My history-geek side 
likes knowing that hard cider flowed like 
water in this country for its first couple of 
centuries. It’s practically like communing 
with a tipsy Ben Franklin every' time I take 
a draught. 

Judging by the increasing availability 
of hard ciders, even in my neighborhood 
supermarket, I’m clearly not the only 
Vermonter who appreciates them. King 
Beer won’t be unseated from his throne 
any time soon, but cider now has a com- 
fortable seat at the royal table. 

Vermont cider makers are capitalizing on 
this resurgence. Woodchuck Hard Cider of 


Middlebury is the second 
best-selling brand in the 
country. Citizen Cider 
in Burlington continues 
to expand its products 
and distribution. Stowe 
Cider now ships all over 
Vermont. 

Commercial cider- 
ies are not the only 
ones capitalizing on the 
growing fondness for 
what might be called 
America's original 
national beverage. In 
increasing numbers, homebrewers are 
bubbling up hard cider — whether along- 
side their beer-brewing operations or as a 
stand-alone project. The process’ simplic- 
ity particularly appeals to first-time home- 
brewers, including me. 

Right now, my first batch is quietly fer- 
menting in the basement. The bucketful of 
frothy brown liquid ain’t much to look at, 
but I’m hoping its contents will make for 
excellent drinking in several months. 

Like many other home cider makers in 
the area, I purchased my must (aka juice) 
from Essex Junction’s Chapin Orchard, 
which recently held its annual Cider 


Whyte also advised 
me to take good notes 
on the cider-making pro- 
cess, a message reiter- 
ated by my guide, Claude 
Jolicoeur’s The New 
Cider Maker’s Handbook: 
A Comprehensive Guide 
for Craft Producers. 
The $44.95 hardback 
from Vermont’s Chelsea 
Green Publishing is the 
last book on cider making 
you’ll ever need, whether 
you’re fermenting five 
gallons (as I am) or start- 
ing your own orchard. The book addresses 
everything from chemical formulae to how 
to build your own press. At the moment, 
I'm assiduously noting such factors as my 
batch’s specific gravity and acidity. 

Whyte noted that the number of people 
signing up for the two-day Cider Crush has 
increased every year. Chapin Orchard man- 
ager Jim Bove confirmed that, this year, 
he had to turn people away because there 
wasn’t enough juice to go around. That’s 
a big change from even five years ago, said 
Whyte, when home cider making was just 
“the other thing’’ that home beer makers 
did on the side. Today, she said, “We're 
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getting a lot of folks coming in who've 
never brewed beer and never made 
wine who have discovered hard cider 
for what it is. This is their introduction 
to homebrewing. It’s pretty exciting," 
Whyte added, “in that there are enough 
ciders around now that people treat it as 
its own stand-alone beverage.” 

In other words, cider begets more 
cider. When Bove took on managerial 
duties at Chapin 14 years ago, he super- 
vised the crushing of 350 to 450 gallons 
of juice, he estimated. This year, the 
orchard had to draw the line at 1,000 
gallons. “We feel like, at this point, any- 
thing over a thousand gallons is getting 
to be too much for us to do in two days,” 
Bove said. 

At the Crush, brewers get a flavorful, 
complex must, and the orchard — which 
necessarily operates on a seasonal basis 
— gets a welcome, last-minute boost in 
its profits. “It’s been a great little piece of 
our business," Bove said, “because, after 
Columbus Day, our business tends to 
drop off — after ‘pick-your-own’ closes 
and it starts to be 40 degrees and rainy." 

Thirteen of Chapin Orchard’s 35 
acres are planted with apple trees of 
many varieties, 15 varieties of which 
provided fruit for this year’s Crush. By 
volume, Liberty apples contribute the 
most: 13 of every 40 bushels squeezed 
by the orchard’s heavy-duty press. 
(Jolicoeur calls this species “excel- 
lent for cider.”) The juice of Russets, 
Northern Spies and lesser-known 
“antique” varieties such as Esopus 
Spitzenburg and Tolman Sweet joins 
Liberties in the tank. A handy, wall- 
mounted whiteboard lists the Crush’s 
percentages of constituent apples. I'm 
not the only one to snap a photo of it, as 
the list provides vital information about 
specific gravity and tannin content 

Jim Smith of Burlington made 
only one gallon of hard cider last year 
and “immediately wished [he’d] done 
more,” he recalled. This year, he walked 
out of Chapin’s 19th-century bam with 
11 gallons of juice. The orchard's must, 
he said, “has some extra flavor to it — 
some of the more tart flavors that you 
don’t get from the store-bought cider.” 

Like Smith and Whyte, I prefer my 
cider quite dry; I also plan to add suf- 
ficient yeast to yield a cider that falls 
somewhere between petillant (“crack- 
ling") and fully sparkling. The yeast 
needed for that final fermentation is 
added in the bottling process. Before 
that, though, I’ll need to rack the must 
from its bucket to a five-gallon carboy, 
where the slower secondary fermenta- 
tion will take place. This stage, which 
can take three to 12 months, is when 
the cider transforms from opaque to 
translucent 

Besides those crucial steps, cider 
making doesn’t seem to require much 
more than the patience Whyte recom- 
mended. And that's OK. I’m thirsty, but 
I can wait.® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 


apple production peaked in 1904, at 
3.9 million bushels. But, he points out, 
production declined to about 1.2 million 
bushels by the 1980s, and has averaged 
700,000 to 800,000 bushels annually for 
the past decade. 

“The old model was to grow 100 acres 
of McIntosh, put ’em on a truck and ship 
them down to Florida,” Bradshaw notes of 
Vermont’s table fruit market. “Doing that, 
growers did very well for 30 years or more." 

In the mid-1990s, 

Vermont lost about 800 
acres of apple 
global competition from 
China, South America 
and New Zealand drove 
many local orchards 
of business. Currently, 
just 3,200 acres are in 
production, Justis re- 
ports. Growers also suf- 
fered from market scares, 
such as consumer con- 
cerns over Alar, the now- 
banned fruit spray; and 
an E. coli outbreak linked 
to Odwalla apple juice, which killed one 
girl and sickened hundreds of others. 

Those Vermont apple growers who 
survived, Bradshaw explains, did so by di- 
versifying their operations: selling apples 
retail from their orchards or at farmers 
markets, launching pick-your-own op- 
erations and scaling up their sweet cider 
production. Once a farm is making sweet 
cider, Bradshaw says, it's no great leap to 
put in tanks and start fermenting. But first 
that farm needs varieties that aren't just 
sold as dessert fruit 

“You can make very good cider from 
them,” he says, “but there’s a whole other 
class of apples that are specifically grown 
for cider.” 

To find them, many commercial cider 
makers and orchardists have gone east, 
across the Connecticut River to Lebanon, 
N.H. There, the aptly named orchardist 
Steve Wood has spent the last 40 y'ears 


cultivating a veritable Garden of Eden of 
apples — and the rootstock of Vermont's 
current cider industry. 

A t Poverty Lane Orchards, all 
the apples roll downhill toward 
Vermont, which is visible across 
the river from the 100-acre spread. Beyond 
the white farmhouse with the rusty roof, 
below the weathered gray barn, farm 
stand and small Farnum Hill cidery, lies 
an experimental orchard. 
It’s dubbed “Two Below" 
because it’s the second of 
two lower orchards. 

There, more than 
100 rare and unusual 
apple varieties grow on 
numbered trees. Some 

ies of fruit, all grafted, 
Frankenstein-like, to the 
same trunk. One variety, 
the Calville Blanc d’Hiver, 
originated in France in 
the 1600s; another, called 
Esopus Spitzenburg, was 
reportedly Thomas Jefferson's favorite 
apple and grew at Monticello. 

“We call this the petting zoo of apples. 
You can pick and taste anything we grow,” 
explains Farnum Hill's Corrie Wolosin. 
Wood isn’t at the farm on the day Seven 
Days visits. He’s in Manhattan attending 
New York’s Cider Week, which he helped 
found four years ago. 

Legend has it that Wood’s father, a 
local country doctor, received the farm 
from an appreciative patient. Steve Wood, 
the only one of four kids who wanted that 
inheritance, took it over 40 years ago and 
began experimenting with clippings of 
rare English and French apple varieties 
he imported personally. 

In 1995, Wood started producing cider 
commercially. Farnum Hill, which now 
makes seven varieties — all elegant, dry 
and wine- or Champagne-like in taste, 
appearance and complexity — produces 


15,000 to 17,000 gallons annually. It’s sold 
in 15 states. 

Poverty Lane doesn't just sell cider and 
apples. It also sells its own juice blend to 
other commercial cider makers around 
the country, from Wandering Aengus 
Ciderworks in Oregon to Eden Ice Cider 
in Vermont. In fact, Wood has worked 
with nearly every commercial cider maker 
in the Green Mountain State, providing 
horticultural advice and cidermaking tips. 
He’s also given away tens of thousands of 
budwood clippings from trees he spent 
decades cultivating. 

"He’s never charged anyone a penny 
for a bud,” Wolosin says. “They come in, 
they cut whatever they need, and they can 
grow what we grow.” 

Why does Wood help cultivate his 
competition? Because he believes it’s the 
best thing he can do to grow the cider 
industry, Wolosin says. 

The seeds of Wood’s labor, and his co- 
operative spirit, have taken root and borne 
fruit in Vermont. That’s evidenced by the 
products on display at a recent tasting 
event at Burlington’s ArtsRiot, sponsored 
by the Vermont Cider Makers Association. 
There, nearly a dozen local cider produc- 
ers offer samples of their products. Some, 
such as Citizen Cider, come in cans and 
look like craft beers. Others, such as 
products from Boyden Valley Winery in 
Cambridge, resemble wine, Champagne 
and after-dinner cordials. 

“Steve Wood from Farnum Hill has 
been super-helpful to us over the years," 
notes Jason MacArthur from Whetstone 
CiderWorks in Marlboro. He and his wife 
produce small batches of about 1,000 
gallons a year. His cider, which went into 
commercial production in 2009, looks and 
tastes like a craft beer. 

Steve Stata’s Hall Home Place Ice Cider, 
in Isle La Motte, is also in its fifth year of 
commercial production. All Stata’s apples 
come from the Hall orchard, which has 
been in commercial operation since 1870 
and in his family since 1795. The company 
produces four ice ciders, a hard cider and an 
apple wine, some of which are quite sweet 

Bradshaw sees huge promise in this 
diverse industry, which is still defining 
its niche in the marketplace. Just as UVM 
helped grow two other iconic industries 
through the Vermont Institute for Artisan 
Cheese and the Proctor Maple Research 
Center, might a UVM apple institute be 
the logical next step? 

That’s a possibility, Bradshaw says. 

“When I came in, in the mid-1990s, 
people were pretty depressed. It was a 
tough time for Vermont’s apple industry,” 
he recalls. But now, “I can build a career 
on this for die next 25 years.” © 

Disclosure: Terry Bradshaw's brother, 
Michael, works as senior account 
executive at Seven Days. 


Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Price and Prejudice 

Theater review: Clybourne Park , Northern Stage 


W inner of the 2011 Pulitzer and 2012 Tony 
for Best Play, Clybourne Park is a clever 
time capsule, satirizing the polite bigotry 
of the '60s by contrasting it with today’s 
earnest avoidance of the political and psychological 
force of race and class. The well-acted production at 
Northern Stage is not a depressing analysis of the prob- 
lem but a comedy that skewers characters frantically 
evading the issue of prejudice. 

The play’s structure sets up parallels so that each 
moment onstage is engaging on multiple levels. 
Playwright Bruce Norris links his story with Lorraine 
Hansberry’s 1959 play A Raisin 
the Sun by borrowing one of her 
I I I 311 1 9 characters and imagining where 
he might go after failing to bribe 
a black family not to move to his 
all-white neighborhood. Karl 
Lindner's next step is entering Norris' play, where he 
tries to pressure Russ and Bev, a white couple, not to 
sell their house. 

By carrying Hansberry’s story into several white 
lives, Norris shows the new points of view of the white 
homeowners, Karl’s wife, the household’s black maid 
and her husband, and an ineffectual pastor. 

Norris constructs another parallel by using the pas- 
sage of time and two impressive theatrical effects. Act 
1 is placed in Raisin's 1959, while Act 2 occurs 50 years 
later in the same house. By 2009, the neighborhood 
has deteriorated, and a white couple wants to take ad- 
vantage of depressed property values to buy the house, 
demolish it and build an architect-designed mansion 15 
feet taller than anything else on the block. The racial 
clashes are similar, but this time are couched in zoning 
laws and design restrictions. Now the core conflict 
is between a solidly middle-class African American 
couple negotiating for design restraint, on the one 
hand, and upwardly mobile white people, on the other. 

The same seven actors return in new roles, with 
echoes of the conflicts in Act 1 but using today’s lan- 
guage of social grievances and disenfranchisement. 
Now the attempts to discuss the racial overtones 
quickly veer into politically correct cliches and racist 
jokes. In 50 years, it seems, we’ve only gained the cour- 
age to mask the problem differently, while daring our- 
selves to laugh at jokes based on stereotyping. 

The other performer is the set itself, which is trans- 
formed from the handsome Mission-style bungalow 
of 1959 to a derelict husk. By making the audience 
remember the rich wood paneling and welcoming 
window seat while looking at their trashed remains, 
the set powerfully tells the story of urban renewal and 
historic preservation. 

Despite the charged subject, in the end this is a 
situation comedy. The situation might be the most 
powerful conflict in American society, but it’s treated 
here with witty banter, physical humor and superficial 



THE PLAY'S STRUCTURE 
SETS UP PARALLELS SO THAT 

EACH MOMENTON STAGE 
IS ENGAGING ON MULTIPLE LEVELS. 


characters. The neat twist is that jokes are sometimes 
used to reveal the tension, not to release it 

Director Chad Larabee has facilitated an ensemble 
approach to the play, and the acting is polished and 
powerful. He creates some searing moments when ar- 
tifice is stripped away, and the professional cast works 
together in impressive harmony. 

With strict attention to the comic potential, Larabee 
doesn't explore character depth. The play opens with 
Russ and Bev at their habitual distance, and the director 
doesn’t establish Russ as a ticking time bomb, or Bev as 
the fearful wife who can’t defuse it Instead, they play 
estrangement like a typical tired couple. The first act 
works, but it lacks the slow build to a volatile release. 
Larabee focuses on humor alone in the second act. 

Eric Bunge is a carefully walled-off Russ, too subtle 
to make us fear his pent-up rage but heroic in his com- 
mand of his feelings. As Bev, Denise Cormier begins 
as a nervous caricature, but by the end of Act 1 she’s 
gently, desperately grasping for hope. 

Loren Dunn shows Karl trapped in the dilemma of 


wanting something without being able to ask for it. In 
tight, constrained movements, he pleads in gestures 
that are half-concealed, placating and provisional. In 
Act 2, Dunn’s hard-charging, home-buying husband 
struts about with his jaw thrust out, showing the easy 
confidence of money and power. 

Jarvis Green is effectively wry as the maid's hus- 
band, courteous to the white people but splendidly 
capable of voicing the truth they're afraid to say. Ashley 
Everage brings riveting poise and power to her roles. 
She shows the balancing act the maid maintains be- 
tween inner pride and meeting her white employer’s 
know-your-place expectations. When her husband 
can’t pick up the behavioral cues she frantically signals, 
Everage shows the character wincing between her two 
worlds. In Act 2, Green and Everage are effective as 
middle-class liberals, tangled in tactfulness. 

As Act l’s craven pastor, Tyler Caffall is a charming, 
comic mouse. In Act 2, his distracted city administra- 
tor captures a man half-listening, absorbed in his own 
interests. Jenni Putney plays Karl’s deaf and pregnant 
wife in Act 1, earning some startled laughs, and the 
would-be new homeowner in Act 2, who wants what 
she wants when she wants it. 

Caite Hevner Kemp’s set is magnificent in design 
and execution. The warm wood, detailed Mission stair- 
case, and post-and-beam architecture root the entire 
play in a tangible place. All the contrasts Norris invokes 
begin with the notion of home as a refuge, a source of 
identity and a crucial investment. Kemp’s set, showing 
two stages in that house’s life, visually brings the play’s 
themes to life. 

Costumes by Laurie Churba-Kohn, lighting by 
Stuart Duke and sound by Ben Montmagny all show 
Northern Stage’s high professional standards. 

Race is not a subject that can be resolved in a story, so 
Clybourne Park owes us no tidy ending. What's disap- 
pointing, though, is how often it lets jokes stand in for 
revelations. The play is itself an artifact, demonstrating 
the current safe limits of examining race and class. 

Humor might be the only polite tool people can use 
when uncomfortable, but Norris is so much at pains 
to depict the civil stalemate of race relations that he 
neglects anger, the impolite response. When this pro- 
duction does brush up against the real grief, fear and 
rage hiding below the surface, it's spellbinding; when it 
offers laughs at easy-to-mock characters, it’s an enter- 
taining comedy pretending to be much more. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


Clybourne Park by Bruce Norris, directed by Chad Larabee. 







Breakthrough Dance 

Bennington College photo exhibit captures seminal moments in movement 


D ance, like all performing arts, is 
ephemeral. In the words of Dana 
Reitz, a celebrated contempo- 
rary performer, choreographer 
and longtime dance faculty member at 
Bennington College, “You move through it 
and then it’s gone.’’ 

Of course, live performances have been 
captured in photography and film si 
the advent of the camera. 

Nowadays, professional 
theater and dance compa- 
nies record their artists at 
work as a matter of course. 

And while they’re no substitute for an in- 
person experience, those visual records 
can document important moments in an 
ever-evolving art form. 

So it is with an exhibit currently at the 
Amy E. Tarrant Gallery at Burlington’s 
Flynn Center for the Performing Arts. 
Titled "Dance at Bennington College: 80 
Years of Moving Through,” the selection 
of black-and-white images chronicles a set 
of significant events in modern dance — 
namely, those that occurred right here in 
Vermont, at Bennington. 

On one wall, early luminaries such 
as Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman and Hanya Holm can 
be seen at work during summer sessions 
at the legendary Bennington School of the 
Dance. Opened in 1934, it became the U.S.’ 
first collegiate dance program. 

Another section of the show pays 
tribute to famed postmodern dancer and 
choreographer Steve Paxton, known for 
transforming the field with improvisational 
techniques. (Paxton’s 1983 work “Bound” 
will be performed by Slovenian dancer Jurij 
Konjar at the FlynnSpace on Thursday, 
November 6; Paxton, who lives in Vermont, 
will be present for a preshow talk.) 

Finally, the exhibit presents photo- 
graphs of Bennington artists from the 
1940s to the present, and includes images 
of some Vermont-based contemporary 
dancers such as Polly Motley. 

The subjects of these images, as Reitz 
puts it, are “the main names in American 
modern dance.” Yet the photographs 
have never before been displayed outside 
Bennington College; many were stored in 
an attic for decades until current dance 
faculty members discovered them. For 
the past few years, student volunteers 
have been scanning and digitizing the 
collection. In 2009, Kelly Smith, a fellow 
from the Washington, D.C.-based Dance 
Heritage Coalition, created a “finding aid” 



to assist researchers and lay the ground- 
work for an extensive catalog. 

Aside from the historical importance 
of the dancers in these photos, the images 
themselves are evocative. 

“I was almost hyperventilating the first 
time I saw them, they were so beautiful," 
says John Killacky, the Flynn’s executive 
director. 

A professional dancer who studied with 
Martha Graham’s dance company in New 
York and performed with Trisha Brown 
Dance Company, Killacky first encoun- 
tered the Bennington images earlier this 
year. On his own time, he had embarked on 
a writing project about Brown and other 
dancers of her era, during which he en- 
countered several mentions of Bennington 
College. Intrigued, he called up Reitz, a 


longtime acquaintance; she invited him 
down to view the collection. 

“It blew my mind,” Killacky recalls. He 
and Tarrant Gallery director Nancy Abbott- 
Hourigan shared the discovery with Flynn 
artistic director Steve MacQueen, who 
had been planning to bring Paxton and 
the Martha Graham Dance Company to 
the Flynn. The three decided to “tie it all 
together” with the exhibit and additional 
programming. 

“Before then, I didn't know that 
Bennington was really, truly at this nexus,” 
Killacky says. “It wasn't the birthplace of 
modern dance, but it was the place that 
brought it to the next level.” 

That’s because, before 1934, "there 
wasn’t really a professional modern dance 
community, as it were,” Killacky explains. 


The Bennington program was cofounded 
— just two years after the progressive lib- 
eral arts college itself opened — by dance 
teacher Martha Hill as a way to monetize 
the summer months. (She would go on to 
run the first dance program at the Juilliard 
School.) 

By that time, visionaries such as Isadora 
Duncan in Europe and Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn in America had already 
revolutionized dance by exploring organic, 
unstructured movement Their work was 
a vast departure from the rigid confines of 
ballet and other traditional forms. St. Denis 
and Shawn — romantic partners as well 
as professional collaborators — trained 
legions of dancers in their Los Angeles- 
based company, Denishawn. But modern 
dance hadn't yet found legitimacy among 




audiences or in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. As Killacky puts it, dance “existed 
in the PE departments of most colleges." 

Indeed, along with professional danc- 
ers, many of the 133 students who showed 
up for the first summer of Bennington’s 
dance school were physical education 
instructors. From 1934 to 1937, hundreds 
of them came to train with pro choreog- 
raphers including Graham, Humphrey, 
Weidman and Holm. These came to be 
known as the “Big Four” of modern dance. 

“What they learned that summer, they 
brought into PE programs at different col- 
leges, so modern dance became codified, 
in a way," Killacky says. 

“And the four artists, 

Doris and Martha and 
Charles and Hanya, fell 
into distinct ‘camps’ 
of dance. But as they 
were building their 
dances and coming 
to Bennington each 
summer, they also 
had to codify their 
techniques.” 

In 1939, the School 
of the Dance moved to Mills College in 
Oakland, Calif., where it offered classes on 
an invitation-only basis. (There, Graham 
encountered Seattle-based dancer Merce 
Cunningham and urged him to come east; 
in New York, Cunningham became one of 
the most influential forces in postmodern 
dance.) From 1940 to 1942, the program 
was back in Bennington under the name 
Bennington School of the Arts, which 
expanded to include music and theater. 
The project folded after three years owing 
to wartime pressures and was never rein- 
stated at Bennington. It was, however, res- 
urrected in 1948 at Connecticut College 
under a new name: the American Dance 
Festival, which continues to this day at 
Duke University. 

“It was a moment that catalyzed dance 
in America,” says Killacky. “I don't think 
modern dance in America would be what 
it is today if it weren't for those moments 
at Bennington College.” 

Contemporary dancers and dance 
scholars agree that Bennington helped 
lay the groundwork for the evolution 
of modern dance. One of the latter is 
Elizabeth McPherson, who combed 
through Bennington’s collection for 
her 2013 book The Bennington School 
of the Dance: A History in Writings and 
Interviews. “Since my earliest studies of 
dance history, the Bennington School of 
the Dance has held a mythical quality for 
me,” she writes in the book’s introduction, 
“something like Camelot, often described 
so fantastically as to seem unreal." 

In a phone interview from her home in 
New York, McPherson says, “The School 
of the Dance brought all of these chore- 
ographers together. People were seeing a 
movement of modern dance, not just scat- 
tered choreographers. 


“In New York, they really worked 
very separately," she adds. “Bennington 
brought them together, and they also 
began to influence each other.” 

McPherson recently completed a 
documentary film, Miss Hill: Making 
Dance Matter, about the Bennington 
dance school cofounder. She'll bring 
a presentation on the history of the 
program to the Bennington Museum in 
March 2015. 

Meanwhile, at the Flynn, contempo- 
rary dance performances, educational 
programming and public talks have 
coincided with the exhibit. A series of 
professional and ad- 
vanced courses — cu- 
rated with input from 
local dancers such as 
Hannah Dennison, 
Lida Winfield and Sara 
McMahon — kicked 
off last week. Flynn 
education director 
Christina Weakland 
calls the new offerings 
“a renewed commit- 
ment to local artists, 
and to the growth of local artists and 
their potential.” 

On Tuesday, November 11, students 
from the dance programs of the University 
of Vermont and Bennington, Castleton, 
Middlebury, Johnson and Saint Michael’s 
colleges will present new work at the 
Flynn in the Vermont College Dance 
Festival showcase. 

While they’re there, both students 
and professionals will spend time in the 
Tarrant Gallery with the Bennington 
photographs. 

“It’s a way of reminding dancers in our 
state of those who came before them,” 
Killacky says. “Now they can see what 
these people are, because a lot of that his- 
tory is kind of in boxes, as we find. And it’s 
great to have a way to find it and put it out 
there, and have it be a living archive." ® 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

■Dance at Bennington Col lege: 80 Years of 

rant Gallery. Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts in Burlington, through November 29. 
flynncenter.org 
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The Wright Stuff 

Chatting up comedian Steven Wright 


BY DAN BOLLES 



A good Steven Wright joke has 
exquisite efficiency. Coupled 
with the standup comedian’s 
sleepy, deadpan delivery, the 
delicious irony of lines such as, "You 
cant have everything. Where would you 
put it?” and “I have a seashell collection. 
I keep it scattered on beaches all over 
the world” have a way of sneaking up on 
you. His jokes are typically simple, often 
absurd and almost always hilarious. 

Wright, 58, has been a working 
standup since 1979. As with many come- 
dians of the era, his popularity soared 
after being on “The Tonight Show 
Starring Johnny Carson” in 1982. He 
went on to release a Grammy-nominated 
comedy album, I Have a Pony, in 1985, 
which led to an HBO special and fre- 
quent appearances in TV and film. One 
of his signature roles was as the voice 
of the radio DJ in Quentin Tarantino’s 
Reservoir Dogs. 

Wright is now widely regarded as 
one of the finest standups of his gen- 
eration. His unique style has influenced 
countless comics since, perhaps most 
notably Demetri Martin and the late 
Mitch Hedberg. Wright is a successful 
writer, actor and producer, but he’s at 
his wonderfully weird best onstage. So 
the audience is sure to discover when he 
performs at the Barre Opera House this 
Saturday, November 8. 

In advance of that performance, 
Seven Days spoke with Wright by phone 
to talk about his career and advice for 
young comics ... and to settle an old bet 

SEVEN DAYS: Your style is so distinc- 
tive. And especially when you were 
first starting, there wasn't anyone 
doing comedy quite like it. How did 
you develop your style? 

STEVEN WRIGHT: It just happened. 
There was never a decision about 
whether something was a certain style 
or if it was different. All it was was, I 
wrote things down that I thought were 
funny and that the audience might laugh 
at. They were abstract one-line jokes. 
And how I talk is just how I talk. And 
it was even more exaggerated onstage. 
I was so serious, because I was trying 
to remember my act, what was coming 
next. So I had a very straight face. I was 
very lucky that it all rolled together by 


accident. It was very innocent: Maybe 
they’ll laugh at this! 

SD: Who were some of your bigger 
influences? 

SW: George Carlin. He talked about 
small-time, everyday things. And that’s 
what I ended up doing, too. He’d talk 
about a staple, or some little thing in life. 

Woody Allen made a double comedy 
album before he did movies. I was doing 
a radio show in Boston at the time and 
listened to many, many comedy albums. 
And I liked how he wrote a joke the best 

SD: Given that your act was so 
different, did you ever feel that the 
audience was hesitant to embrace it 
when you started doing comedy? 

SW: No. It’s interesting. I got three 
minutes the first time at an open mic. 
They laughed at some stuff and didn’t 


laugh at other stuff. I kept going back 
to the open mic, and some stuff worked 
and some stuff didn’t. Even now when I 
try new jokes, it’s the same: Sometimes it 
works, sometimes it doesn’t. 

But 1 know what you mean. I don't 
think anyone cared about style. It just 
mattered if it was funny. 

SD: Here in Burlington, the comedy 
scene has really started to develop. 
In the last couple of years, especially, 
we've had hundreds of new people 
trying comedy. Quite a few of those 
people have stuck with it and 
become promising young comedians. 
What advice would you give them? 
SW: That’s very cool. I would say to go 
onstage as much as you can. That’s how 
you learn. The thing is that you’re the 
teacher and the student at the same time. 
You really have to teach yourself how to 


do it, because performing is different 
than just thinking about jokes. When 
you’re onstage, it’s a different world. 

The other thing I would say is not to 
try out jokes on your friends. A one-on- 
one dynamic is not the same as you in 
front of 30 or 50 people. It’s not a good 
test. When I started, I would try jokes on 
my girlfriend, and if she didn’t like them 
I wouldn’t do them. Then one night I did 
some of the jokes she didn't like and they 
worked. Even now, if I tell a joke that 
works onstage to someone I know, they 
might not laugh. It’s very different. So 
whatever you write down that you think 
is funny, try it on the audience. Trust the 
audience, not your friends. 

SD: Johnny Carson was really 
important in helping to launch your 
career. What was your relationship 
with him like? 



SW: He affected me twice. The first time 
was watching him when I was 15. That’s 
when I thought I wanted to be a standup 
comedian. Watching his monologues 
and the comedians he’d have on — 
Carlin, Richard Pryor. And I thought, 
Wow. Wouldn't it be great to be one of 
those guys ? It changed my whole life. 

When I was on the show, I would 
talk to him during the commercials. He 
was kind. He would ask you what you 
were doing. You felt a connection with 
him, even though you were the lowest 
part of the totem pole. You could tell he 
was a standup and you were a standup. 
The way he’d talk to you, it was like you 
were in the same club. That was very 
inspiring. It was very genuine. 

SD: You're at a point in your career 
where you have influenced a new 
generation of comedians. Is that 
something you ever think about? 

SW: I stalled noticing about 15 years ago 
that I’d be watching TV and see some 
guy come out and do jokes that were like 
my style. I thought it was interesting. 

I started when I was 23. And from the 
beginning, you're writing something, 
you're testing it out, seeing what works, 
doing your act. That has never stopped, 
straight through to what I’m doing now. 
So in the '80s and '90s, when I was on 
TV a lot, that’s still what I was doing. 
I wasn’t thinking, Oh, there's a 15-year- 
old kid in some house somewhere and 
he's gonna do comedy in seven years. Of 
course I wasn't thinking about that. But 
now that I know that that happened, it’s 
like, Well, that’s what happened to me 
when I watched Carlin and listened to 
Woody Allen. They influenced me and 
now I’ve influenced these people. It’s 
weird, because to me, I'm just me. I’m 
used to it now, that I've affected people. 
But it's like an accidental thing. 

SD: You were a "consulting producer" 
on Louis CK's show "Louie." But he 
rather famously has made that show 
virtually a one-man operation. He 
does everything from writing and 
directing to editing himself. He even 
owns the cameras. So what does a 
consulting producer do on a show 
like that? 

SW: He writes every single word. But he 
would tell me the stories and I would 


just give him feedback, my opinion, on 
each episode. Then I would go to the 
shooting and we’d look at the monitor 
after and discuss what was funny or 
whether something worked or didn’t. 
Then we’d go to the editing and discuss 
the editing. I basically gave him my 
opinion for each of those three steps. 

It was amazing to me, because as 
a standup comedian, I do everything 
myself. It’s all in my head. So it was 
fun to talk about comedy with another 
person, with a genius. The guy is a 
genius. His mind astounds me. So to 
discuss all these elements with this bril- 
liant guy was a lot of fun. He’s a writer 
and a standup and an actor and an 
editor. He could have a career in any one 
of those things. But he does all of them. 
He’s unbelievable. 

SD: Did you take anything away from 
that experience that you applied to 
your own work? 

SW: I took away how focused he is. He’s 
always going. Even though I’ve never 
lost interest in what I'm doing, it made 
me even more into what I was doing. It 
made me kind of jazzed up. 

SD: I have a hard time picturing you 
jazzed up. 

SW: [Laughs] I get that a lot. 

SD: Last question: I need you to 
settle a very old bet. One of my 
favorite movies is So I Married an 
Axe Murderer. An old girlfriend and I 
used to watch it all the time and we 
always debated whether your scene 
as the pilot flying through the storm 
was scripted or improvised. I always 
thought it was the latter, but she 
believed it was scripted. So which is 
it? 

SW: They let me make all my lines up. 
So you win! 

SD: Nice! If we still talked to each 
other, she'd owe me dinner. 

SW: [Laughs] That’s hilarious. Glad I 
could help. © 


INFO 
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Book review: The Autobiography of Miss Huckleberry Finn, Gina Logan 


BY L.E. SMITH 

I don’t think many of us read The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn for 
fun. Most likely we were made to 
read it in high school. Or maybe 
CliflsNotes did the reading for us. As for 
those of us who found ourselves enjoy- 
ing that trip down the Mississippi on a 
raft with two escapees — a young boy 
leaving behind his violent Pap and a 
slave chasing freedom — well, many of 
us turned out to be English majors. 

And then we taught that book 20 
times more and cringed when students 
revolted from reading the N-word 10 
times on each page. “The book is a time 
machine,” you tell your class. But unless 
you can get students into that machine 
with you and set the dial for 1840, the 
language remains a shocker. Compared 
with the irony of The Catcher in the Rye, 
Twain’s tale itself may seem to today’s 
teenagers like pure fantasy, a kid’s story. 

Yet for all the factors working against 
it, Huckleberry Finn holds its own in 
American culture. In Vermont alone, 
we’ve seen two novelists publish “spin- 
offs" that approach Twain’s novel from 
daring new perspectives. First there was 
Jon Clinch's acclaimed 2007 novel Finn 
(which tells the violent story of Huck’s 
Pap). Now comes Gina Logan’s self- 
published novel The Autobiography of 
Miss Huckleberry Finn. 

The novel’s hook is right there in the 
title. We pick up a book like this because 
we want to see how Logan will handle 
the challenge she’s set herself: How can 
Huck Finn have been a girl? In justify- 
ing the premise, will she try to out-Huck 
the original huckster? Will this be an 
exercise in mimicry? When and if Huck 
grows out of his/her juvenility, will we 
still love him/her? 

The first thing Logan does is place 
us in that time machine. She begins her 
novel with a document discovered in a 
fire that generates the following news 

Dowager Philanthropist’s 
Remains Found in Earthquake 
Wreckage 

(San Francisco, April 21, 1906) 
The Body of Mrs. Theophilus V. 
Osterhouse was recovered from 
the smoldering remains of her 
Nob Hill home by soldiers search- 
ingfor survivors of the earthquake 
and subsequent fires that continue 
to devastate the city. 



The document specifies that it is not 
to be opened and read until the year 
2007. It’s a 400-page autobiography 
written by Mrs. Osterhouse, aka Sarah 
Mary Williams. That’s the name Twain’s 
Huck gave himself when he dressed up 
as a girl — except that, in Logan’s ver- 
sion, Huck was actually a girl dressed as 
a boy pretending to be a girl. Yes, gentle 
reader, Huck Finn was a real person — 
and female. 

In Logan’s metafiction, Twain knows 
Huck is a girl, interviews her and pays 
her $5,000 for her story. We learn that 
her mother named her Huckleberry be- 
cause her eyes were dark like the berry. 
She dresses as a boy because her early 
life in Hannibal is rough-and-tumble, 
as is her trip down the river. For much 
of her life after that, especially when 
establishing herself out west, she prefers 
the more practical garb of menfolk. As to 
how much of Twain’s story is true, Huck 
says, “he lied as much as I did, albeit he 
did it rather better than I ever managed 
to do.” 

Both Logan's and Clinch’s novels 
take us back into the seminal text, as 
they must to legitimize their hybrid 
pedigrees, while making changes to 
increase the fun. If you've read Clinch’s 
Finn, you may think you know what fate 
befell Huck’s mother — but Logan tells 
a different tale. (Turns out she was as 
bad as Huck’s father.) This version of 
Huck falls in love with a girl at her east- 
ern boarding school, is betrayed, heads 
west to find her mother's relations, is 
betrayed again, falls in love with a black 
man whose father accompanied her 
down the Mississippi — and that’s just 
the beginning of her adventures. Oh, 
and the real Huck Finn, according to 
Logan, did not use the N-word. That was 
a Twain device. 

You don’t have to know Twain’s book 
to enjoy Logan’s version, but it helps. 
The book’s unlikely events are easier 
to accept because we trust the narra- 
tor. Huck often sounds like the Huck 
we know in her autobiography. “The 
light was all goldenish an’ shinin’ on the 
ground and the leaves an’ all, and there 
was a little soft wind up high in the trees 
— no clouds to speak of, and I stopped to 
rest a minute...” 

Logan uses this convincingly Twain- 
esque language to relay Huck’s early 
memories, but in occasional instances 



of adult narration, she 
deploys a vocabulary 
that conies right out of 
a textbook of literary 
analysis. For instance, 

Huck muses, “I am 
still the unredeemable 
son of the town drunk- 
ard in those scenes, 
a foil to Tom and to 
Joe Thatcher and Ben 
Harper...” and “I will 
continue to call him 
[Samuel Clemens] by 
his nom de plume [Mark 
Twain]” (italics mine). 

While this sophisticated literary vo- 
cabulary is a distraction, Logan gener- 
ally abstains from it. Instead, she gives 
Huck a realistic awareness of her lack 
of cultivation, which becomes palpable 
later in the text as she matures and 
begins to correct her own grammar. 

This is a self-published work of high 
quality, but the book could have used 
an editor to reduce the plot-dragging 
description. A section on how to dress 
as a woman shows good scholarship but 
could have stayed mostly in the research 
notes. A lengthy wagon trip across the 
plains feels just that — lengthy. 

The novel is at its most original 
and intriguing in a section set in San 
Francisco, where the adult Huck has to 
deal with her mother and aunt — who 
run a whorehouse — and her evil cousin 
and uncle. It’s edgy and more adult in 
its entertainment than anything Twain 
might have written. In fact, I would have 


liked the book better 
had it stayed in Frisco 
and kept its main char- 
acter busy outwitting 
the denizens of that 
atmospheric town. 
The result might have 
been another Huck 
novel that channels 
Cormac McCarthy, as 
the New York Times 
says of Firm. 

Instead, Huck has 
to push off for the ter- 
ritories once again, and 
Logan’s plot tangles 
and resolutions suggest she's channeling 
a literary giant of another era — Dickens. 
Still, Twain and Dickens in one book 
isn’t bad for the price. 

Part of the novel’s fun is watching 
Logan solve potential plot conundrums 
occasioned by her premise: For instance, 
how could Jim, the runaway slave, 
have traveled all those miles down the 
Mississippi without knowing his raft 
mate was a girl? (Fact is, we’re told, he 
did know.) Watch for revelations about 
those two rascals who pulled the grift 
on the Wilks family, as well. There are 
enough surprises in this book to keep it 
fun. Just skip over the parts that drag — 
it won’t be long before you’re having fun 
again. © 

INFO 

The Autobiography of Miss Huckleberry Finn 
by Gina Logan, CreateSpace. 404 pages. 
$12.99. 
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Pressing Time 

Vermont cider makers rediscover local, long-lost apples 



BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 

A t a tasting in Boston this summer, a Vermont 
hard cider inspired a special, $85-per- 
person dinner at L'Espalier, one of 
that city’s finest restaurants. The 
same day, another Beantown buyer rushed to 
grab as much of the cider as he could, 
mind the steep price. 

Created by Shoreham’s Shacksbury 
Cider and dubbed “the 1840,” this sin- 
gular, awe-inspiring cider is made with 
the juice of abandoned apples. With 
flowers on the nose and lingering 
notes of honey musk and finished 
wood, the Champagne-y quaff is 
crisp but balanced, with bright, 
green-apple acidity and delicate 
complexity on the back end. It’s 
a blend of 35 individual varieties, 
picked last fall from local pastures, 
roadsides, forests and meadows. 

“There are no cultivated apples 
in the cider at all,” says Shacksbury co- 
founder David Dolginow. “They’re all for- 
aged from unsprayed, unpruned, 
aged trees.” 

Even at $20 to $25 per 500ml bottle, 
most of the 100 cases he and business 
partner Colin Davis made this fall will 
be gone within weeks. 

This is the happy outcome of 
the Lost Apple Project, which 
Shacksbury’s founders launched last 
fall after tasting a foraged-fruit cider 
made by Cornwall farmer Michael Lee. 

Lee’s drink inspired Dolginow and Davis 
— who market ciders produced in Spain and 
England while their young orchards take root — to 
seek out the fruit of Vermont's forgotten apple trees. 

Shacksbury is among an increasing number of Vermont 
cideries looking to ferment traditional-style ciders using 
apples grown specifically for the beverage. But since said 
apples are often sour, bitter, dry and tannic, they fell from 
favor long ago. Commercial growers prefer sweeter, juicier 
apples that can be eaten straight off the tree or used for 
baking. Orchards are starting to plant more cider-ready 
fruit to meet rising demand, but, for now, local cider apples 

Luckily, apple trees live a long time, even without 
human help. Trees that were planted in pastures, home- 
stead orchards and gardens by Vermont's early settlers 
continue to thrive — but finding them can be tricky. 


ARETHEAPPLES 
THAT ONCE WERE. 

BRYAN HOLMES 


On a cool, late-October day, Davis and a reporter 
dirt road in the western shadow of 
Lincoln Peak, its hillside flecked gold with 
fall’s final hues. “Is this the road I want?” 
Davis wonders aloud, searching for 
landmarks. In this section of Addison 
County, tucked into the hills of 
Starksboro, Lincoln and Ripton, road 

Soon, we stop and descend an 
embankment to a wet recess where 
weeds and briar bushes entangle a 
stand of gnarled old fruit trees. Apples 
litter the ground and a partridge flaps 
away, then another. Deer and moose 
tracks crisscross the vale. A dozen or 
more apple trees grow here. 

It’s unclear whether they are grafted 
cultivars or mystery seedlings, Davis says. 
Apples don't grow true from seed — a Snow 
Apple seed planted does not a Snow apple tree 
make. Only apples of unlike varieties can 
pollinate each other to create fruit, which 
will express endless combinations of 
genetic material from both parents. 
But the trees’ provenance isn’t what 
matters: Davis and Dolginow are 
after a specific taste. 

“Though this was clearly 
planted,” Davis says, “that doesn't 
mean we want all these apples.” He 
stands beneath a tree hanging with 
conical, yellow-green fruits that have 
a pale-pink blush on one side. A bite 
reveals pungent, slightly acrid but sweet 
flesh. “We’re really looking for fruit that fits 
the style of the cider we want to make," he adds. 
With the 1840, Shacksbury is, in effect, curating a cider 
with floral, spicy, aromatic apples. 

If an apple seems promising, Davis and Dolginow collect 
it, press it and taste it once the native yeast turns the liquid 
from juice to cider. “We’ll know in four months if we’re 
really excited about it,” Davis says. “The [single-apple cider] 
might be interesting, but it may not make it into the [1840] 

If the final mix reflects Shacksbury’s meticulous devotion 
to taste, it also captures the flavor of Vermont’s original apples. 
“Everything we’ve been picking is completely unique to here,” 
Davis says. 
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South End 
Shift 

ARTSRIOT DEBUTS A NEW 
RESTAURANT CONCEPT 
“You can guess at what a 
community needs, but there’s 
never been anything like 
this before. It’s hard to put 
your finger on something 
that didn’t exist before," says 
PJ McHenry, co-owner of 
Burlington’s ArtsRiot with 
Felix Wai. 

He’s explaining why, 
after a year in business, the 
Pine Street event facility 
is entering version 3.0 of 
its restaurant model. Early 
last month, the five chefs 
who were part of ArtsRiot's 
Kitchen Collective cooked 
their final meals in the space. 
The following week, george 
lambertson, who served 
pop-up pub food on Friday 
nights as 400 pine, took over 
the kitchen full-time for 
a series of soft-opening 
dinners. 

McHenry says that while 
the Kitchen Collective was 
a “charismatic idea,” he 
and Wai couldn’t execute it 
reliably while the concerts, 
art shows and other events 



in the warehouse space also 
demanded their attention. 
Now their goal is efficiency: 
No matter who’s playing or 
showing in the gallery, the 
kitchen will serve the same 
menu Tuesday through 
Saturday from 4:30 to 10 
p.m. Occasional pop-up 
meals, such as the monthly 
Authentic Ethiopian Night, 
may interrupt the flow, but 
most will be scheduled for 
Sunday or Monday. 

Service is now standard- 
ized, too: Diners order at the 


right side of the bar and fetch 
their own water, though 
employees bus tables. 

McHenry says that 
Lambertson, a lifelong South 
Ender, was the first person 
he asked to cook at ArtsRiot 
two years ago, before the 
space opened. A veteran 
of the Burlington area’s 
fine-dining scene, the chef is 
putting aside his upscale aes- 
thetic for ArtsRiot — at least 
for now. “I look at this place 
as a bar first,” Lambertson 
explains. “I want this to be 


a neighborhood spot. Being 
from the South End, there 
aren’t a lot of places to have a 
good dinner.” 

Lambertson has designed 
his concise opening menu 
to pair well with the beer 
served at the bar, which 
includes offerings from 
the breweries based on or 
near Pine Street. The loose 
concept behind the menu, 
Lambertson says, is ethically, 
effectively prepared dishes 
based on fast-food flavors. 
He’s been working on his 
signature burger for a year. 
Modeled on the Big Mac, the 
house-ground patty comes 
on the chef’s homemade bun, 
a recipe descended from a 
Parker House roll. 

Childhood trips 
to Montreal inspired 
Lambertson’s smoked-meat 
sandwich, which includes 
yellow deli mustard and 
meltingly tender smoked 
meat crafted in-house. The 
pickles served with the 
sandwich are among the 10 
or so different choices on 
what Lambertson calls his 
“pickle program.” 

The chef hopes diners 
will get a taste for his 
signature dishes and return 
for them, but once he gets 
his footing with regular 
service, he plans to expand 
the offerings. An off-menu 
steak special has been a hit 
and may find itself on the 
regular menu. Lambertson 
also hopes to show off his 
technique by preparing more 
composed dishes, such as 
house ravioli, and ethnic 
offerings such as banh mi. 

For many Burlingtonians, 
the question is whether 
ArtsRiot’s second kitchen 
overhaul will stick. McHenry 
says he’s still open to change, 
but not a full-on revamp. 
“The changes [in the future] 
are going to be more inten- 
tional and be less drastic,” he 
promises. 
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Much of the fruit comes from singular 
trees not grown anywhere else. These 
feral apples create ciders with a sense of 
place, or terroir. And terroir is as much 
about a land's geologic history, weather 
patterns and soil formation as it is an- 
thropological: dependent on how people 
select and handle their seeds — or grafts 
— and what they choose to do with the 
harvested fruit. 

"It's almost like time traveling,” Davis 
says as we wander the old orchard. “You 
can taste something that was very impor- 
tant to people here 200 years ago.” 

In the late 1800s, orchards were 
plentiful in Burlington. “In Vermont’s 
first century, nearly every farm had 
an orchard," reads a 1932 report from 
the Vermont Rural Life Commission’s 
Subcommittee on Apples, provided 
by Vermont Tree Fruit Growers 
Association executive director Steve 
Justis. “Apple growing was limited to 
seedlings of natural varieties, unculti- 
vated and often diseased. Even so, large 
quantities of apples were produced — 
and cider, it is said, flowed more freely 


As the homesteading days gave way 
to modern life, fewer Vermonters kept 
up their orchards, and fewer still made 
cider at home. With the onset of the 
temperance movement and Prohibition, 
hard cider faded from the state’s liquid 
lexicon. But with cider consumption 
now on the rise, old apple varieties are 
suddenly in demand. 


Calais author Rowan Jacobsen just re- 
leased a book titled Apples of Uncommon 
Character: Heirlooms , Modern Classics 
and Little-Known Wonders. In a recent 
conversation with Seven Days, he likens 
cider making to winemaking, but notes 
that if cabernet and pinot noir grapes 
were suddenly forgotten, they wouldn’t 
survive in the wild for centuries like 
cider apples do. 


With the renewed interest in hard 
cider, he says, “It’s this weird hunt to find 
these masterpiece [apples] we’ve forgot- 
ten about. It’s like nothing else I’ve seen 
in the food world.” 

Working with his neighbor Terry 
Bradshaw, a University of Vermont apple 
researcher (see this issue's cover story), 
Jacobsen also makes experimental ciders 


with found apples. Both men are active 
in Vermont’s swelling apple and cider 
community. 

Even if they are using fruit from the 
same trees as early Vermonters, Jacobsen 
suggests, “We really are making kind of a 
new drink. Who knows if this resembles 
what they were drinking back in the 
1700s?” 

In an 1862 essay titled ‘Wild Apples,” 


Henry David Thoreau praises the seed- 
ling apple for its sturdiness and incred- 
ible diversity, its sometime fair flesh, and 
its ability to flourish without man’s assis- 
tance. Thoreau also describes walking in 
the type of forgotten-seedling orchards 
that today’s cider makers long to find. 

“People everywhere want a sense of 
where they come from,” Shacksbury’s 
Dolginow says. “People want meaningful 
connectivity to the past." 

Shacksbury is not the only local cidery 
that’s tapping into Vermont’s apple his- 
tory. At Citizen Cider in Burlington, co- 
founder Bryan Holmes teamed up with 
local historian Hugo Martinez Cazon to 
sleuth out apples that famed landscape 
architect Frederick Law Olmsted once 
praised as one of the world’s finest. 

“I have eaten a better apple from 
an orchard at Burlington, Vermont," 
Olmstead wrote in Walks and Talks of an 
American Farmer in England, published 
in 1852, “than was ever grown even in the 
South of England.” The designer of New 
York City’s Central and Prospect parks, 
Olmsted also created conceptual designs 
for Shelburne Farms. 

One particular orchard, at the Adams 
farm on South Union Street, is thought 


WE REALLY ARE MAKING KIND OF A NEW DRINK. 

WHO KNOWS IF THIS RESEMBLES 
WHAT THEY WERE DRINKING BACK IN THE 1700S? 

ROWAN JACOBSEN 








to be the birthplace of the Burlington 
Pippin, which was grafted throughout 
the Champlain Valley. But as the orchards 
fell to development, the local Pippin was 
lost to history. 

Dubbing their pursuit the Olmsted 
Apple Project, Holmes and Martinez 
Cazon are hopeful that a few trees 
remain. “The exciting thing is to try to 
figure out which of the apples here now 
are the apples that once were," Holmes 
says. He’s crowdsourcing fruit from 
Burlington residents — gathered from 
their yards, the roadsides, forests and 
meadows — for a one-of-a-kind blend. 

Holmes says that since he started 
collecting earlier this fall, he's received 
about 15 bushels of found apples — in all 
shapes, sizes, colors and flavors — and he’s 
hoping for more before the November 
15 deadline. Citizen Cider’s project is 
more happenstance than Shacksbury’s; 
Holmes welcomes donated apples span- 
ning a spectrum of flavors. But his goal 
is to create a special, hyper-local cider 
imbued with history. 

Martinez Cazon intends to use 
Olmsted Apple Project data to map out 
old orchards, much as Shacksbury’s 
Davis and Dolginow are doing with their 


Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 


(Disclosure: Shacksbury’s Colin Davis 
is married to Seven Days staff writer 
Kathryn Flagg.) 


INFO 


Lost Apple Project in Addison County. In 
both places, the cider makers see apples 
as a doorway to Vermont’s agricultural 

' To the extent that history influences 
terroir, research of this kind is compel- 
ling in today’s locavore narrative. 

“There’s a lot of focus on food tradi- 
tions with the whole slow-food move- 
ment," says Jacobsen. And apples are es- 
pecially connected to tradition. “You’ve 
got the original stock still here," he points 
out. “A tree will go 200 years, so the lin- 
eage, the link, is unbroken.” ® 
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We're ArtsRiot. Things change alot (like now). 
Different event every day. But we need to have something 
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Barrel Aged 

BELGIAN-STYLE BREWERY TO OPEN IN 
BRATTLEBORO 

On November 22, hermitthrush 
brewery will host its grand opening 
party in Brattleboro. Joining brewpubs 

WHETSTONE STATION RESTAURANTS BREWERY 

and mcneill s brewery, it’s the third such 
establishment in the town. According 


to co-owner avery schwenk, Hermit 
Thrush will specialize in barrel-aged 
Belgian-style beers. 

“We really want to introduce people 
to the more subtle flavors of sour 
[beers], rather than trying to blow your 
mouth out,” Schwenk says. “We’ll be 
brewing really accessible sours." All of 
the beers will pour at sessionable low 
ABVs, topping out at less than 5 percent 
alcohol. 

The seven-barrel brewhouse is 
heated by boilers converted to run on 
Vermont-made wood pellets rather 
than oil, a measure to reduce the 
brewery’s carbon footprint. The beers 
will be fermented and aged in reused 
oak barrels that once held wines, 
whiskeys and tequilas. “We have a 
couple steel fermenters," Schwenk 
says, “but a lot of the fermentation 
will be going on in the oak barrels 
themselves.” 

The barrel fermenting influences 
a beer’s flavor and plays a role in the 
Belgian tradition that Schwenk and 
co-owner christophe gagne are look- 
ing to follow, but it’s also inspired 


by environmental consideration. 
“[Fermenting in wood] is cutting 
down on our stainless-steel use in 
the brewery; steel has a really high 
environmental impact,” Schwenk 
explains. What's more, wooden 
barrels are cheaper than steel tanks 
and can be stacked and stored for 
long periods, which will enable the 
brewers to age 
beer for years. 

One of Hermit 
Thrush’s flagship 
beers, a sour ale 
called Brattlebeer 
Cider Ale, is made 
with 20 percent 
local apple cider; in 
time, Schwenk and 
Gagne plan to use 
it as the base for 

suming — and rarer 
— beer. “In the long 
term, [Brattlebeer] 
will work out like a 
Iambic,” Schwenk 
says, “but you 
need three years 
to make a lambic, 
so this will be our 
proto-lambic.” 

For now, he says, the cider-pils 
is an excellent sipper as is. Modeled 
after a French-Belgian brew fortified 
with cider to increase its shelf life, 
“[Brattlebeer] has a crisp, apple-y, 
almost Champagne-like head on it," 
Schwenk says. Adding cider, he notes, 
“makes a really exciting beer.” 

Other early brews include Brooks 
Brown Ale, traditional Belgian-style 
nut-brown ale; and High Street Wild 
IPA, a funky, hoppy brew made with 
locally captured and developed natural 

When the brewery opens, Hermit 
Thrush beers will be available on draft 
in the tasting room. They’ll move into 
growlers, kegs and taps at restaurants 
statewide in the weeks and months to 
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Frigidly We 
Roll Along 

How do Burlington’s food truckers survive the cold months? 


L ast spring’s Jon Favreau film 
Chef, about a restaurant chef- 
turned-food-truck-owner, was 
uncommonly adored by crit- 
ics. Seven Days' own tough-to-please 
reviewer, Rick Kisonak, awarded it 
four-and-a-half out of five stars. Brian 
Stefan of real-life Burlington food truck 
Southern Smoke has a different view. 
He walked out of the “Disneyfied” flick 
before its feel-good narrative was over. 


“The actual story of the struggle of 
food trucking is so much more interest- 
ing," Stefan says. To his mind, giving 
credence to the movie’s depiction is 
the equivalent of assuming “the entire 
Vietnam War was summed up in the 
movie Operation Dumbo Drop." 

You mean that the story of a past- 
his-prime diva chef who attacks a 
critic on Twitter, gains a massive fol- 
lowing, becomes a national food-truck 


success, beds Sofia Vergara and Scarlett 
Johansson, and then opens a restaurant 
bankrolled by said critic isn't based in 
reality? Stefan worries that his custom- 
ers may have missed the memo. 

Since the movie debuted, he says, he’s 
gotten more questions than ever from 
customers who have dreams of breaking 
into the food-truck biz. Stefan’s advice: 
don’t. It’s a tough business anywhere, 
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Frigidly We Roll Along 

but in a state where seasonal vendors 
can serve for half the year at most, a food 
truck is far from a recipe for financial 
stability. As Stefan puts it, "You have to 
have it written into your business plan 
that there are lean times. If you're bank- 
ing on four beautiful months, maybe 
you should go somewhere that has four 
beautiful months in a row.” 

Stefan isn’t the only one struggling. 
We spoke to several of his food-truck 
brethren about how they survive the 
winter — or try to. 

For his part, Stefan uses the cold 
season to refocus his business on office 
catering. Last year, he delivered lovingly 
prepared lunches — including his famous 
smoked-pork sandwiches and home- 
baked empanadas — to Burlington of- 
fices. This winter, he hopes to offer larger, 
buffet-style spreads to businesses, as well 
as cook for a few pop-ups at ArtsRiot. 

Last winter, Stefan had a regular 
gig at the South End event space, but 
that went the way of the dodo with the 
recent demise of the ArtsRiot Kitchen 
Collective (see more in Side Dishes, 
page 43). Without his regular Thursday 
dinner, the chef admits, he’ll need to 
scrape by however he can. “Very shortly, 
I’ll start hoarding cans,” he says with 
humorous candor. “If I see you in my 
yard, I’m going to yell at you to stay 
away from my cans. When I see coins in 
the street, I pick them up.” 

Stefan has tried working elsewhere 
through the winter (including a stint 
cooking on the island of St. John), but 
he says the distraction makes him lose 
focus on his own business. Other mobile 
chefs say they don’t have a choice about 
seeking other culinary gigs. 

Diners at Tiny Thai Restaurant in 
Winooski, for instance, are likely to see 
Chris Simard of the Lazy Farmer serv- 
ing up nam prik and pad Thai in the 
winter, when he’s not playing bass with 
his band Radio Underground or hitting 
the slopes. Simard says he uses any free 
time he has in the off-season to perfect 
his culinary skills — and his exquisite 
kimchi pork and Peking chicken tacos 
present ample evidence. “I do a lot of 
recipe testing and development and 
work on marketing and business plan- 
ning and stuff like that,” he says. 

Simard also has a solution in the 
pipeline to beat the winter doldrums. 
“I am trying to get a brick-and-mortar 
together," he reveals. The business 
plan is prepped, but appealing spaces 
get snapped up quickly, the chef says. 
He’s still “looking for funding to make 
it happen” — perhaps by next season. If 



Simard gets his full-time restaurant, the 
truck will supplement it as a test kitchen 
and catering outlet. 

Stefan, too, is working toward a 
stable, year-round space. “You’re flying 
around the carrion looking for the car- 
cass,” he explains with his usual gonzo 
poeticism. “We’re at a disadvantage to 
every other restaurant anywhere — even 
shitty ones — because we have no bath- 
room, no liquor license, no tables, no 
chairs.” Like Simard, Stefan complains 



SOMEWHERE THAT HAS FOUR 
BEAUTIFUL MONTHS IN A ROW. 

BRIAN STEFAN. SOUTHERN SMOKE 


that affordable spaces have become 
increasingly difficult to snag. “I need 
to collect people behind me who really 
believe in the concept,” he says of gath- 

For food-truck owners who aren’t 
ready to commit to a restaurant, a regu- 
lar, well-trafficked parking space can 
serve a similar purpose. Luke Stone, co- 
owner of the Hindquarter, lucked out 
last winter when he scored a sought- 
after spot for his truck at the University 
of Vermont’s University Place. 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 49 
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The Hindquarter is the rare food 
truck that’s more active in cold weather. 
Since Stone is also executive chef at 
Cloud 9 Caterers, his summers are filled 
with weddings and other warm-weather 
events. Last summer, he stopped making 
regular weekday stops in the South End 
and limited his Hindquarter engage- 
ments to events with guaranteed traffic, 
such as the South End Truck Stop and 
concerts at Shelburne Museum. “I would 
consider doing the pop-up lunches, but 
since I’m trying to run a catering com- 
pany as well during the week, I need to 
be doing catering gigs,” he explains. 

Now that the heavy catering season 
is over, the Hindquarter, specially outfit- 
ted for winter service, will park at UVM 
four or five days a week. Stone says that, 
surprisingly, his adventurous menu 
has needed little adjustment to draw in 
students. (Remember the Indian spiced 
monkfish with pickled cauliflower and 
mushrooms, beluga lentils and cucumber 
raita? We sure do.) The only major tweak 
he made in his menu was the addition of 
breakfast sandwiches, served all day to 
bring in late risers with just a few bucks 
in their PJ pants. This year, Stone plans 
to add a few lower-priced snack items 
to replace the popular $1 slices from the 
now-departed Big Daddy’s Pizza truck. 

Admittedly, going outside to wait in 
line for lunch can be a hard sell in below- 
zero weather or an ice storm. Stone says 
he makes things easier for his UVM cus- 
tomers by allowing them to text in their 
orders and retrieve them without a wait. 

While Stone may be thriving in the 
chill, Stefano Cicirello of Dolce VT isn't 
convinced the revenue is worth braving 
the increased operating costs and frigid 
days he dealt with last winter. The trained 
pastry chef began parking in front of 
ArtsRiot on Pine Street last January. Right 
now, he’s paying the bills by “swinging 
a hammer" for his family's construction 
company — and hasn't decided whether 


he’ll be serving his signature truffle fries 
and fried chicken sandwich before spring. 

“It’s the great debate,” Cicirello says. 
“Everything goes up [in the winter]: food 
costs, fuel costs. All of your expenses are 
higher.” He’s considered going south for 
the cold months, but that would involve 
starting all over, he notes, finding loca- 
tions and growing a fan base. 

Other food truckers agree that moving 
isn’t worth the effort: Unlike Favreau’s 
fictional Carl Casper, real chefs need to 
wait for licenses before they can even 
think about vending in a new city. In 
Burlington, competition for a prime park- 
ing spot is fierce. In a bigger city, it can be 
even worse, especially for the new guy. 

To keep his culinary chops sharp 
during the winter, Cicirello hopes to cook 
a few pop-up dinners around town. And 
he admits that there’s always a chance 
he’ll wake up one morning in January so 
hungry to get the business going again 
that he’ll start up the truck. 

While Cicirello worries that custom- 
ers may not brave the inclement weather, 
safeguarding his equipment is his biggest 
concern. ‘It’s risky; you’re gambling 
because it gets so cold," he explains. 
"Something breaks on the truck and I’m 
barely making enough to survive, then 
I’ve gotta buy another part.” 

Still, for all the hardship food truck- 
ers experience, a touch of what Stefan 
calls their “whimsical, carefree persona” 
seems to keep them going. As in any 
business, the early years of going out on 
one’s own in a food truck are a struggle. 

In the years to come, these young chef- 
entrepreneurs may find other ways to 
make their businesses successful year- < 
round. Newbies inspired by Hollywood § 
will have to start that process anew in an < 
already crowded field. 3 

Meanwhile, don’t touch Stefan's 8 
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NOVEMBER 5-12, 2014 


WED. 5 


FREEDOM & ' 



fo, 264-5642. 


CLASSIC FILM NIGHT: Cir 


FREEDOM & Ul 


comparisons of different regional blends 
Maglianero Cafe, Burlington, noon. Free. 
617-331-1276, corey@maglianero.com. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: Oenophiles g 
the midweek hump by pairing four variet 
with samples from Lake Champlain Choc 
Cabot Creamery; 

Drink Burlington, 4:: 
melissashahady@vtdrink.coi 
WINE TASTING: EPIC WINE REGIOI 
cabernet sauvignons live up to Na; 
reputation as one of the best wine 

Burlington, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 865 


7i.Sl2.lnl 


health & fitness 
MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Partner 
group work helps participants access the 
peutic benefits of modified acrobatics. Y( 
Mountain Center, Montpelier, 6:30-7:30 f 
Donations. Info. 324-1737. 

NATURAL BEAUTY WORKSHOP: A hand! 

physiology, nutrition and herbs. Vermonl 
for Integrative Herbalism, Montpelier. 6-1 
$15-17; preregister. Info, 224-7100. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, intervals, power, 
plyometrics. endurance and diet define t 
high-intensity physical-fitness program. 
End Studio A. Burlington, 6-7 p.m. SlO. In 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 


N. WHEN APPROPRIATE, CLASS 


NOV.7-9 1 FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Rhythm Nations 


West Africa is thousands of miles from Vermont but you wouldn't know it at the 
West African Dance & Drum Festival. Hosted by Burlington's Jeh Kulu Dance 




Environmental 

Hazard 

| Casey, the main character in Brian Adams' 

I novel Love in the Time of Climate Change, 
has obsessive-compulsive disorder. A 
community college professor, he frets 
over global warming, proper recycling 
protocols and winning over one of his 
female students — and that’s just the tip of 
the iceberg. Helplessly drawn into a series 
of increasingly awkward situations — 
think field trips gone awry and shoplifting 
at Walmart — Casey delivers equal parts 
humor and eco-friendly musings. Within 
these missteps and wayward wanderings 
lies a message about the state of the planet 
that has readers learning while laughing. 

BRIAN ADAMS 








DIEGO EL CIGALA 


SCAijN THIS PAGE 
WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO SEE VIDEOS 


Melodies so Sweet 


G rowing up in Madrid, lanky 
flamenco singer Diego Ramon 
Jimenez Salazar earned the 
nickname el cigala after a crustacean 
popular in Spain. The name stuck. 
Today, Diego el Cigala is one of 
the world's top interpreters of the 
traditional Spanish music. A three- 
time Grammy Award winner, he 
"joins the likes of Billie Holiday, Frank 
Sinatra and Giuseppe di Stefano 
as one of the great singers of the 
past 100 years," according to the 
Sydney Morning Herald. Determined 
to push the genre's boundaries, 
the charismatic performer weaves 
elements of bolero, tango and Afro- 
Caribbean jazz into a captivating 
show powered by his trademark 
husky vocals. 


Time-Tested 

Troubadour 

Folk singer Tracy Grammer first took the stage i 


acclaimed singer-songwriter. Together, the duo 
ignited the folk scene, hitting up the festival 
circuit and touring with Joan Baez. Everything 
changed in 2002, when Carter died suddenly of a 
heart attack. In the wake of the tragedy, Grammer 
pushed on, continuing his legacy while finding 
her solo voice. Blessed with a commanding 
alto and proficiency on the guitar and violin, 
Grammer quickly carved out a name for herself 
as a formidable artist who’s here to stay. 


TRACY GRAMMER 



calendar 



pi; 



tioemx 

O O K S 


, ‘BOOK LAUNCH PARTY* 



THU 20 NAN CHASE: 


Milil.ll|.'HI.'M 


DIARY OF A WIMPY KID AUTHOR JEFF KINNEY 
TUE NOV 18 STARTING AT 6PM 

Haul . the 9th book In the 
blockbuster senes! Tickets 



w.phoenixbooks.biz n J 


YOG A FOR VETERANS: Suzanne Boyd draws on 
specialized training when teaching poses devel- 
oped to reduce stress, anxiety and depression. 
The Innovation Center of Vermont. Burlington, 
5-6 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 578-8887. 

kids 

DOROTHY CANFIELD FISCHER BOOK 
DISCUSSION: Lit lovers ages 8 through 1! weigh 
in on Nan Marino's Hiding Out at the Pancake 
Palace. Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 
6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

EVENING BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling 
tots and their parents convene for playtime 
and sharing. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 876-7555. 
HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding bookworms 
share read-aloud tales, wiggles and giggles with 
Mrs. Liza. Highgate Public Library. 10 a.m. Free. 
Info, 868-3970. 

HOMEWORK HELP: Albany College of Pharmacy 
and Health Science students assist first through 
eighth graders with reading, math and science 
assignments. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 
4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

LEGO CLUB: Kiddos ages 6 and up snap togeth- 
er snazzy structures. Fairfax Community Library. 

3- 4 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 849-2420. 

MEET ROCKIN’ RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 
Aargh, matey! Youngsters channel the hooli- 
gans of the sea during music, games and activi- 
ties. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-10:45 a.m. 
Free. Info, 764-1810. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: 

Two- to 5-year-olds jam out to rock-and-roll 
and world-beat tunes, Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Students in grades 1 
through 6 get extra help in reading math and 
science. Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 

4- 7 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 264-5660. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: Tykes ages 3 
through 5 sing and dance the afternoon away. 
Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 1-1:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narra- 
tives pave the way for art nature and cooking 
projects. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: John Harrison leads 
vocalists in musical stylings from around the 
globe. See summit-school.org for details. Union 
Elementary School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
$10-15; preregister; limited space. Info. 917-1186. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Beginners better their vocabulary. Pickering 
Room. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 
Community members practice conversing auf 
Deutsch. Local History Room, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults 
refine their grammar while exploring different 
topics with classmates and native speakers. 
Private residence, Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $20. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS 
A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 
sharpen grammar and conversational skills. 
Administration Office. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 


montreal 

'BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL': An all-remale 
cast stages the English-language premiere of 
Michel Tremblay's 1968 tragicomedy about a 
housewife who wins one million trading stamps 
from a department store. Segal Centre for 
Performing Arts, Montreal. 1-4 & 8-11 p.m. $32- 
64. Info, 514-739-7944. 

music 

STEEP CANYON RANGERS: Nimble instrumen- 
tation and tight vocal harmonies anchor the 
Grammy Award winners' take on bluegrass. 
Lebanon Opera House, N.H., 7:30 p.m. $25-50. 
Info, 603-448-0400. 

'VERMONT HISTORY THROUGH SONG': 
Accompanied by pianist Arthur Zom, singer/ 
researcher Linda Radtke lends her voice to a 
costumed interpretation of the state's major 
events. River Arts, Momsville, 1:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 253-9011. 

WORLD MUSIC PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE: 

Hafiz Shabazz leads community members 
and Dartmouth College students and alumni 
in "Drums of Passion and the Spoken Word." 
Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center, 
Dartmouth College. Hanover, N.FL.7 p.m. $9-10. 
Info, 603-646-2422. 

seminars 

ASTROLOGY 101: Laurie Farrington brings more 
than 40 years of experience to a workshop on 
horoscopes and more. City Market/Onion River 
Co-op, Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10; prereg- 
ister at citymarketcoop; limited space. Info, 
861-9700. 

SEVEN POINT MIND TRAINING: The teach- 
ings of Tibetan Buddhist lama Geshe Konchog 
come to life in an informative session. Milarepa 
Center, Barnet, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Donations; $8 
includes dinner; preregister. Info. 633-4136. 
TOWN BRAINTAP: ROSEMARY GLADSTAR: 

A leading figure in her field, the renowned 
herbalist shares time-tested recipes in “Herbs 
for Winter Health." Twinfield Union School, 
Plainfield, 7 p.m. $10 suggested donation; pre- 
register at townbraintap.net. Info, 454-1298. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 
the goal in a friendly league setting. Collins- 
Periey Sports Complex. SL Albans, 7-9 p.m. 

$6; equipment provided. Info, safloorhockey® 


talks 

BARBARA WILL: The Dartmouth College profes- 
sor considers a collision of creative forces in 
"Pablo Picasso and Gertrude Stein: The Making 
of Modernism." Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

CECILIA GAPOSCHKIN: Great Parisian cathe- 
drals inform an examination of 13th-century 
Gothic architecture by the Dartmouth College 
professor. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES 
SPEAKER SERIES: State entomologist Alan 
Graham imparts his insect intellect in "Mosquito 
Arbovirus Surveillance in Vermont” Room 207, 
Bentley Hall, Johnson State College, 4-5:15 p.m. 

GLENN ANDRES: Looking beyond pastoral 
stereotypes, the Middlebury College profes- 
sor presents architectural gems of remark- 
able range in "The Buildings of Vermont" 

St. Johnsbury Athenaeum.7 p.m. Free. Info, 
877-3406. 

MARK STOLER: The influence of America's 
post-WWII Marshall Plan on foreign relations 
is examined by the UVM professor emeritus. 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, B7B-6955. 


MATTHEW SANFORD: Paralyzed in a car ac- 
cident, the yoga teacher and author of Waking: 

A Memoir of Trauma and Transcendence 
discusses how he crafted a life againstall odds. 
Campus Center, Castleton State College, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 468-1TI9. 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: The celebrated pianist 
examines influential pieces of music written 
in 1911, including Igor Stravinsky's The Rite of 
Spring. Rutland Free Library, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
773-1860. 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: 

Historian Rick Winston discusses an incident 
that epitomized the McCarthy period and af- 
fected Vermonters in "The Red Scare Comes 
to Bethel. 1950." Montpelier Senior Activity 
Center. 1:30-3 p.m. $5 suggested donation. Info, 

ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE HONORS PROGRAM 
FACULTY PANEL PRESENTATION: Academics 
consider the topic of sex from the perspectives 
of art, biology, psychology and history. Recital 
Hall, McCarthy Arts Center, SL Michael's College, 
Colchester, 7 p.m. Free. Inro, 654-2536, 

SUSAN STAMBERG: How has radio endured in 
an increasingly high-tech world? The longtime 
NPR broadcast journalist offers insight into the 
query. Norwich Public Library, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
649-1184. 

TYLER BOUDREAU: In "The Morally Injured," the 
author of Packing Inferno: The Unmaking of a 
Marine reflects on PTSD and other postwar chal- 
lenges. Brooks Memorial Library, Brattleboro, 
7-B:30 p.m. Free. Info. 254-5290. 


theater 

'BEDROOM FARCE': Johnson State College stu- 
dents interpret Alan Ayckbourn's comedy about 
four couples who encounter a series of mishaps 
in their relationships one fateful Saturday 
night. Dibden Center for the Arts, Johnson State 
College, 1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1476. 
'CLYBOURNE PARK": Written in response to 
Lorraine Hansberry's A Raisin in the Sun. Bruce 
Norris' Pultizer Prize-winning satire comes to 
life in this Northern Stage production. Briggs 
Opera House, White River Junction, 10 a.m. & 
7:30 p.m. $15-55. Info, 296-7000. 

THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: A broadcast pro- 
duction of Georges Bizet's opera Carmen stars 
Anita Rachvelishvili as a seductive gypsy in a 
world of sex, violence, racism and, ultimately, 
freedom. Palace 9 Cinemas. South Burlington. 
6:30 p.m. $18-24. Info, 660-9300. 

'THREE KINDS OF WILDNESS': A maze of tun- 
nels leads to the world's deepest gold mine 
in this Der Vorfuhreffekt Theatre production 
featuring puppets, layered soundscapes and 
salvaged lighting. Plainfield Town Hall. 7:30-9 
p.m. $7-10 suggested donation. Info, plainfield- 
townhall@gmail.com. 


words 



Hurston's Their Eyes Were Watching God. 
Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 6:45- 
7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 


THU. 6 

agriculture 

INDOOR GARDENING: Master gardener Peter 
Burke teaches locavores how to grow and har- 
vest a steady supply of sprouts and salad greens 
throughout the winter. Community Room. 
Hunger Mountain Co-op, Montpelier, 6-7 p.m. 
$10-12; preregister. Info, 223-8000. ext 202. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


I m l "1 CELEBRATION SERIES 


community 



MEET THE NEW LIBRARY DIRECTOR: Locals 

Murray to the neighborhood. South Burlington 
Community Library. 4-6 p.m. Free. Info, 


NATIVE AMERICAN HERITAGE MONTH: 



& 7 p.m. Free. Info, 518-564-4005. 


VERMONT WISH PROJECT FALL MIXER: Folks 



conferences 

FINANCING THE WORKING LANDSCAPE 
CONFERENCE: Entrepreneurs and startups 
in food, agriculture and forestry learn about 



fairs &festivals 
FALL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: UVM students 
studying music, dance, theater, art film and 
television deliver a wide range of performances 



on the fearless females who tackle big moun- 
tains with style and grace. Proceeds benefit the 

'QUIETLY INTO DISASTER': Marcin El's 


food & drink 
EXTENDING YOUR WINTER SOUASH 
REPERTOIRE: Don't know what to do with thal 
delicata? Foodies get schooled in different 
preparations of the seasonal gourds. McClure 
MultiGenerational Center, Burlington, 6-8 p.m 
$5-10; preregister at citymarketcoop; limited 
space. Info, 861-9700. 

MAKING LA CTO-FERMENTED VEGGIES: Health 

and other probiotic powerhouses. Tulsi Tea Root 
Montpelier. 6:30-8 p.m. $8-10. Info, 223-1431. 
WINE TASTING: Anthony Wagner of G. Houser 
facilitates a sipping soiree featuring bread. 

Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe, 4-6 p.m. $20; pre- 
register. Info, 253-5742. 

WINECHAT Vino lovers learn to recognize flav 
profiles at an informal monthly meet-up that 
hits all the right palate points. North Branch 
Cafe, Montpelier, 6-7 p.m. $12; preregister; 
limited space. Info. 552-8105. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Players think on their feet dur- 
ing an evening of friendly competition. Mary's 
Restaurant at the Inn at Baldwin Creek, Bristo 


health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Students sculpt lean muscles and gain menu 

en replicas of the weapon. North End Studio / 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 
PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: Registered nurses admir 




ooking to 
lin County Senior Cen 


e. Info, 52 


REIKI/SHAMANIC HEALING CLINIC: Brief trea 
ments introduce attendees to different forms 
of bodywork and energy healing. JourneyWon 
Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. Donations: preregiste 

'START THE CONVERSATION' WORKSHOP: 

Representatives from Lamoille Home Health i 
Hospice and the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Orleans and Essex counties present options f( 
r e. Craftsbury Public Library, 6-7 


end-of-life ca 


holidays 

CHRISTMAS MARKET WITH A DIFFERENCE: 

Unique handcrafted items from 17 internation 
nonprofits in Nepal, Zambia, Afghanistan and 




Community Library. 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 
POLLYWOG ART Pint-size Picassos experiment 
with sculpture, finger paint and homemade play 
dough at a drop-in creative session. BCA Center, 
Burlington. 9:30-11:30 a.m. $5-6. Info, 865-7166. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and 



STEVEN 



WRIGHT 


Sat., November 8, 8 pm 
Barre Opera House 


The Guardian 

PeopteOunked 


IMMACULEE ILIBAGIZA 



f 


A story of faith, hope and forgiveness from a SURVIVOR of the Rwandan Holocaust 


November 11th at 8pm 

UVM Grand Maple Ballroom at the Davis Center 

FREE EVENT— TICKETS REQUIRED 

Pick up at the Davis Center Information Desk or The Catholic Center at UVM 
For more information, call 802-862-8403 or email catholiccenteruvm@gmail.com 
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10th ANNUAL 
HOLIDAY S 
ART SHOW & ^ 
SALE! t 


at the historic Milton Grange Hall, Route 7, Milton, Vermont m 


Reception Friday evening Saturday, November 15 
j | November 14, 6 to 8 p.m. 9 to 4 p.m. |5jj 



7! s 


I 


i 




ao\n os gt the 21 st Annogl 

Food Wd 
Welfpess Expol 

SgtordgY. NoveMber 8 th , 2011+ 
lO.-^ogM to SfM 

Montpelier city 
Mg in Street Montpelier 


SaMple*. o? natural ?ood«> and 
VerMont specialty product*/ 


v 


~ • Wl ©rtnfl 9 ?°°d i+eM +0 donate +0 
+Vie verMont Foodbanfc and receive 


a $ 6 -o?f coupon for "The Coop/ 






HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS SALE 


STOREWIDE SAVINGS 

SAVE up to 30% OFF* 



In Store and In Home Design Services Available 

VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2014-5 YEARS IN ROW 


SAVE UP TO p s “ : 


30 % : 


' Lyndon Furniture 30%* : 

STOREWIDE American Leather 30%* 

FURNITURE 





388 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 862.5056 

burlingtonfurniturecompany.com • Mon thru Sat 1 0-6, Sun 1 2-5 






f 


Healthy Women 
NeetJed for a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit U VM study 
that includes a brain MRI. 

Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 

Contact us at 847-8248 or 

menopauseandbrain@uvm.edu. 


n 


THE VALLEY PLAYERS THEATER presents 



CONCERT INC-FLAT 

a comedy in three acts 

by Robert Thomas Dzikowicz 

November 6-9, 13-15 at 7:30pm 
November 16 at 4pm 


Tickets $12 • Purchase at the door 
or call 802-583-1674 • valleyplayers.com 
Rte.lOO.Waitsfield 



BUILDING 
OPPORTUNITY. 

• 4,500+ mile fiber network in NY and NE 

• Carrier-grade network; speeds to 100 gigabits 
- Business voice, data, and Internet solutions: 

LAN/WAN, Hosted PBX, Cisco IP Phones 


SOVERNET 

COMMUNICATIONS 



calendar 


'IN THE SHADOW OF THE MOUNTAIN' STUDENT 
MATINEE: Storyteller Lou Del Bianco portrays 
his grandfather Luigi Del Bianco in a depiction 
of the latter's contribution to the carving of 
Mount Rushmore. Barre Opera House, 10 a.m. 

$7; preregister. Info. 476-8188. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards 
determine the arsenal with which participants, 
or "planeswalkers," fight others for glory, knowl- 
edge and conquest. Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 6-8 p.m. Free; for grades 6 and up. 

Info, 878-6956. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: See THU.6, Buttered 
Noodles, Williston, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 
ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: 
Naturalist-led activities through fields and 
forests engage little ones up to age S and 
their parents. North Branch Nature Center. 
Montpelier. 9:30-11:30 a.m. Donations: preregis- 
ter. Info, 229-6206. 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Matthew 
Witten helps children start the day with tunes 
and tales of adventure. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

Igbtq 

FIRST FRIDAY: DJs and drag acts make for 
a memorable queer dance party. Higher 
Ground. South Burlington. 9 p.m. $5-10. Info, 
877-987-6487. 

montreal 

CINEMANIA: See THU.6, 9 a.m.-ll:30 pjn. 

music 

ANNE JANSON: The Middlebury College af- 
filiate artist joins the Vermont Virtuosi flute 
ensemble fora far-reaching program in 'Pipe 
Dreams: Music for Multiple Flutes.' Concert 
Hall. Mahaney Center for the Arts, Middlebury 
College. 8 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

BEN SOLLEE: The genre-bending cellist and 
singer-songwriter showcases his innovative 
style in a mix of folk, bluegrass, jazz and R&B. 
Jim and Sam and Tall Heights open. 

Haybam Theatre, Goddard College, 

Plainfield, 7:30 p.m, $15-20, Info, 

322-1685. 

THE DUPONT BROTHERS: Vocal 
harmonies and intricate guitar 
stylings propel the siblings' 
signature Vermont-made 
Americana. Chandler Gallery, 

Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $19; $35 for 
two. Info, 728-6464. 

FIRST FRIDAY PIANO CONCERT: Teddy 
Ninh makes the black-and-white keys dance, 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction 6-6:30 p.m. 
Free, Info. 878-6955. 

HOWARD FISHMAN: In The Basement Tapes 
Project,' the guitarist and composer distills 
the acclaimed 1967 underground recordings 
made by Bob Dylan and the Band. FlynnSpace, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $30. Info, 862-5966. 

LYLE LOVETT: Backed by his all-star band, the 
Grammy Award winner lends his vocal and 
lyrical gifts to originals and covers. Paramount 
Theatre. Rutland, 8 p.m, $74.50: limited space. 
Info, 775-0903. 

ROY HURD WITH JEFF RENDINARO: The 

seasoned performers pair up for an evening 
of acoustic tunes. Unitarian Universalist 
Fellowship. Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7:30 p.m, $10. Info, 
518-561-6920. 

STARLINE RHYTHM BOYS: Vermont's masters 
of honky tonk perform a benefit concert for U.S.- 
Japan Technical Connections, Inc. Hilltop Inn, 
Montpelier, 7:30 p.m, 802-371-8638. Info, $30; 
$50 per couple: cash bar. 


UVM CONCERT BAND: D. Thomas Toner leads 
student performers in a wide-ranging repertoire 
that includes works by Sparke, Giroux, Sousa 
and others. UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus, 
Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, 656-7776. 

talks 

GROWING OLDER DISCUSSION GROUP: Andy 
Potok leads an informal chat that addresses 
thoughts and fears about aging. Montpelier 
Senior Activity Center. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 223-2518. 

PAULA ROUTLY: The cofounder and publisher 
of Seven Days shares insights gained from 19 
years at the helm of the Burlington-based alt- 
weekly. Faith United Methodist Church. South 
Burlington. 2 p.m. $5. Info, 864-3516. 

theater 

'AND THEN THERE WERE NONE': See THU.6, 
7:30-9:45 pm 

CLYBOURNE PARK': See WED.5,7:30 p.m. 

IN THE NEXT ROOM (OR THE VIBRATOR 

PLAY)': Dartmouth College students stage 
Sarah Ruhl's Victorian-era comedy about a doc- 
tor who uses electric vibrators to treat women 
with hysteria. For mature audiences. Moore 
Theater. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. N.H., 8 p.m. $5-12. Info, 603-646-2422. 
'IN THE SHADOW OF THE MOUNTAIN': Lou Del 
Bianco's solo show pays tribute to his grandfa- 
ther, Luigi Del Bianco, a Barre stone artisan who 
become chief carver on Mount Rushmore. Barre 
Opera House, 7:30 p.m. $7-10. Info. 476-8188. 
'MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING': See THU.6. 
'OLIVER!': See THU.6. 

'SOUND & FURY': See THU.6, 7:30 p.m. 

'TRUE WEST: See THU.6, 7:30 p.m. 

"TYPHOON OF TENDERNESS': Accompanied by 
guitarist John Gagne. Dennis McSorley delivers 
a one-man show that traces a life from success 
to darkness and despair. Off Center for the 
Dramatic Arts, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 
657-4189. 


EMPTY BOWL DINNER: A simple meal 
served in handmade pottery raises funds 
for HOPE. Addison County Food Shelves and 
the Champlain Valley Office of Economic 
Opportunity. United Methodist Church, 
Middlebury, 6-8 p.m. $25 includes a take-home 
bowl. Info. 388-7276. 

JUSTICE: ACTIONS FOR SAFE SPACES: A 
daylong program addresses street harass- 
ment with an activist panel, a workshop led 
Shawna Potter of Hollaback! Baltimore, and a 
screening of the documentary War Zone. Chase 
Community Center. Vermont Law School. South 
Royalton, 8:30 a.m. Free; preregister; meals 
provided. Info, 831-1228. 

bazaars 

CRAFT FAIR & SILENT AUCTION: Dozens of 
crafters from Vermont and New York offer 
handmade items alongside baked goods at 
this fundraiser for Project Graduation. Mount 
Abraham Union High School, Bristol. 10 a.m.~ 
3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 453-2333. 


FALL BAZAAR: Handcrafted local goods comple- 
ment homemade jellies, pickles and fudge at 
this benefit for the United Church of Fairfax. 
Baptist Building, Fairfax, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 
849-6313. 

INDOOR YARD SALE: Bargain shoppers check 
out toys, tools, books, furniture, clothing, 
household items and more at this benefit for 
the center's diversified occupations program. 
Hannaford Career Center, Middlebury, 8 a.m.-2 
p.m. Free. Info. 382-1060. 

SUNY PLATTSBURGH ARTS & CRAFTS FAIR: 
More than 140 artisans display their wares at 
this 42nd annual creative convention. SUNY 
Plattsburgh. N.Y., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $3: free for 
SUNY Plattsburgh students and kids under 12. 
Info, 518-564-3054. 

comedy 

STEVEN WRIGHT: The Academy Award-winning 
comedian, actor and writer elicits big laughs 
with his signature deadpan delivery. Barre 
Opera House, 8 p.m. $26-39.50. Info, 476-81 88. 

community 
VERMONT WORKERS' CENTER 16TH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER: Supporters of the 
organization celebrate its achievements and 
leadership over the years. Old Labor Hall. Barre, 
6 p.m. Donations; preregister. Info. 861-4892. 
WATERBURY FOR ROWAN: Live music and 
dancing set the tone for kids activities and 
a silent auction at this benefit for Rowan 
Dodge, a 7-year-old girl battling kidney cancer. 
Tanglewood's Restaurant Waterbury Center. 
5-9:30 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info. 

CONTRA DANCE ft POTLUCK DINNER: Live 
music propels this traditional New England 
social dance. All dances are called and taught. 
Caledonia Grange. East Hardwick, potluck, 5:30 
p.m.; dance. 6:30 p.m. $4-7; bring a dish to 
share. Info. 472-5584. 

NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: David Millstone 
calls the steps at the 34th anniversary dance 
featuring lively tunes and potluck fare. Tracy 
Hall, Norwich, 8 p.m. $5-8; free for kids under 16; 
by donation for seniors: bring a dish to share. 
Info, 785-4607. 

education 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN WALDORF SCHOOL OPEN 
HOUSE: Campus tours, presentations and a 
craft activity introduce prospective students 
and their parents to the education model. Lake 
Champlain Waldorf School, Shelburne, 10 a.m,- 
noon. Free; preregister. Info, 985-2827, ext 12. 

'THE BIG PICTURE 2014': An evening of catered 
fare, live entertainment auctions and more 
raises funds for River Arts. Robert C. Folley 
Performance Hall. River Arts, Morrisville, 6 p.m. 
$50; preregister. Info, 888-1261. 

DIWALI NIGHT: Indian food, music, dance and 
crafts channel the best of the Hindu Festival 
of Lights. Grand Maple Ballroom. Davis Center. 
UVM, Burlington, 6 p.m. $10-20. Info. 269-274- 
6827, sjain4@uvm.edu. 

HUNGER MOUNTAIN CO-OP FOOD & WELLNESS 
EXPO: Locals sample artisan breads, cheeses, 
sweets and treats while learning about wellness 
resources in central Vermont. Montpelier City 
Hall, 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free; donations of non- 
perishable food items accepted. Info. 223-8000, 

STAMP SHOW: First-class collectibles provide 
a glimpse into the postal past at this annual 
gathering hosted by the Chittenden County 
Stamp Club. Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex 
Junction, 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, gestus@ 
vermontps.org. 



words 

NORWICH WRITERS SERIES: Graphic 
artist Andy Belanger discusses 
his work on the popular Kill 
Shakespeare comic book series. 
Chaplin Hall Gallery. Northfield, 4 
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Video Series 
For the 21+ crowd. 
Thurs., Nov. 13, 7 p.m. to 9 p.rr 
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SNOWBOARDING 

FREE Burton Riglet 
Outdoor Park 
for ages 3 to 8 yrs. old 
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theater 

AND THEN THERE WERE NONE': See THU.6. 

'CLYBOURNE PARK': See WED.S.7:30 p.m. 

'IN THE NEXT ROOM (OR THE VIBRATOR 

'MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHINO': See THU.6. 


'RANSOM': The White River Valley Players 




'SOUND & FURY': See THU.6. 7:30 p.m. 




'TYPHOON OFTENDERNESS': See FRI.7. 


SUN. 9 


activism 



bazaars 

SUNY PLATTSBURGH ARTS & CRAFTS FAIR: 


community 


HOWL IN THE 21ST CENTURY: A community 
forum details the history of Huntington Open 
Women's Land - including the forward-think- 



dance 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING: All ages and skill 



fairs &festivals 

FALL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See THU.6, 3 



film 

BRATTLEBORO FILM FESTIVAL: See WED.5, 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: See SAT.8. 

food & drink 


VEGETARIAN & GLUTEN-FREE HOUDAY 
COOKING: Chef Lisa Ruoff demonstrates 



games 

A FISTFUL OF CARNAGE: See FRI.7, 8 a.m.-5 


SHRINERS SUPER BINGO: Players with five 

health & fitness 
Nl A WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, 
dance arts and healing arts, sensory-based 
movements inspire participants to explore their 
potential. South End Studio, Burlington, 9-10 
a.m. $14. Info, 522-3691. 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 
YOGA: Students of all ages and skill levels hit 
the mat to breathe through a series of poses. 
Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 
suggested donation. Info, 224-6183. 

holidays 


HOLIDAY DECORATION DEMONSTRATION: 

Former floral designer Lynne Boie gives step- 



Henry Sheldon Museum of Vermont History, 
Middlebury, 2-4 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info, 





12 years from now 

this LED bulb will still 
be saving you money. 


• Looking for Housing? • 

Burlington: Share a home with a professional/artist in her 50s for 
$400/month (plus utilities). Must be dog- and cat-friendly! 

Shelburne: Share a home with a 91-year-old history buff, and cook 
3-4 meals/week, help with laundry and housekeeping. $200/month. 

Monkton: Share a home with lovely mountain views with a woman 
in her 50s. $400/month (plus utilities). Private half bath. 

St. Albans: Share an apartment with a senior woman, and 
pay no rent in exchange for cooking, and medication reminders. 

...and many more! 


Finding you a home that's affordable! 


HomeShare 863-5625 — J 

VERMONT HomeShareVermont.org | Pn way|0] 




yXMTHEATRE 


m Ok 


There's something way down deep 
that's eternal about every human being. 

The Royall Tyler Theatre 
November 6-8 & 13-16 

Tickets/Information 802-656-2094 WWW.UVMTHEATRE.ORG 


an ~ Shelburne Vineyard 

, Autumn| 

Wine & Food 
* Festival 




A Benefit for The Chittenden County Emergency Food Shelf 


Saturday, November 8 

Free Wine Tasting • Free Specialty Food S 
Shop for Dinner or Holiday Gifts ■ Raffle to Benefit 
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Igbtq 

LGBT BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: Bibliophiles 
give feedback about Jennifer Finney Boylan's 
Stuck in the Middle With you. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Ltoary.jMcntpeMer, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

montreal 

'BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL': See WED.5, 

7 p.m. 

CINEMANIA: See THU.6, 11 a jtl-TI p.m. 

music 

BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: See THU.6. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.S. the Edge 
provided. Info, gbfloorhockey@gmail.com. 


COURTNEY JORDAN BAECHLER: The vice 



WILLIAM ELLIS: The St. Michael's College pro- 



ivords 

COLLEGE APPLICATION ESSAY HELP: Students 

with Lauren Starkey, autfior of Write Your Way 
Into Col/ege^Dorothy Ailing Memortel Library, 

DANIEL LUSK & ANGELA PATTEN: The local 
poets excerpt In Girls I Never Married and In 
Praise of Usefulness, respectively. Phoenix 
Books. Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 
SHARED MOMENTS OPEN MIC: Recille 
HamreU hosts an evening ofoff-the-cuff true 


TUE.ll 


agriculture 

BACKYARD COMPOSTING WORKSHOP: A 



CREATE & CAFFEINATE: A PAINT PARTY 
FUNDRAISER: Folks sip lattes with artist 



dance 

BEGINNER BLUES FUSION DANCING: Rosina 



INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 


moving meditation that celebrates creative 
energy. Comfortable clothing required. Sacred 
Mountain Studio, Burlington, 6:45 p.m. $13. 
Info, piper.c.emily@gmail.com. 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle- 
toed dancers learn steps for the lindy hop, 

Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. 

VERMONT COLLEGE DANCE FESTIVAL: 

Undergraduate dance students from across 
Vermont present works choreographed by their 
peers.FlynnSpace. Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $20. 


fairs & festivals 

FALL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See THU.6. 

film 


KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 



health & fitness 




Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 




Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


exceptional care for all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 


r 


SEVEN DAYS 

BERNIER 

☆beat Wi 

The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace "Bernie's Journey" — from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


Bernie's 1987 folk album 
Bern This trivia quiz 
Multimedia timeline 
Campaign map 
Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 
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l An unfiltered brown IPA knee-deep 
in piney, spicy hop flavors and nicely 1 
balanced by a warming, toasty malt 1 

presence, "SickDay"\s our latest 2 

seasonal release. Built for the days that j 
are just too good to miss. 6.8 % ABV, 65 IBU. p 

G5| 

LongTroil \ 

LONGTRAIL.COM Win 0 
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STUCK INI 
vermont S 

[ jiiii 


AND 70(11! FAMILY FROM 0!1R FAMILY OF SPONSORS AND ALL 
OF (IS HERE HT The POINT! WeERDHYS 
in November we'll giveaway a fresh gift each da'/... 

AND EACH DAY'S (AFT 15 WORTH AT LEAST *330. 

to all the ineo at pointfm.com ... . 

OR BIST LISTEN! 


HOLIDAY- 


WE’RE LOCAL AND WE CAN HELP 
PERFECT FOR SMART PHONE IMAGES + INSTAGRAM SHOTS! 
CHOOSE FROM HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS! 

ORDER IN-STORE OR ONLINE! 

PhotoGarden 

1 0 Dorset St, South Burlington, VT 05403 I 802-863-1256 I thephotogarden.i 


Independent Radicr 





= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


CLAY: DECORATIVE TECHNIQUES 
FOR UNFIRED CLAY: In this 


DARKROOM PHOTO: Create 


Watson. Ages 8-1?. Sat, Dec. 13. 
1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/person; 
$22.5 O/BCA members. Location: 


FRANKEN-CRITTERS: Make your 


8-12. Sat. Nov. 75, 1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Cost: $25/person; $22.50/BCA 




person; S22.50/BCA members. 
Location; BCA Clay Studio, 250 

DIY DESIGN: WRAPPING PAPER, 
BAGS AND TAGS: A 

525.20/BCA members. Location: 


coaching 

FIND YOUR VOICE: 




members. Location: BCA Center 
FREE WHEELIN’: Come play with 

O'Brien. Ages 6-12. Sat. Nov. 15. 
1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/person; 
S22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St. 

LASER CUT JEWELRY: Learn how 


NEEDLE FELTING CLASS: 
PROJECT GNOME OR SANTA: 

In this class you will learn the 

Santa. Wool will be provided by 
the instructor. Materials needed: 
Skewer, thread, foam felting 
base and felting needles (36 T, 

Wed. Nov. 12. 6-8 p.m. Cost: 
$30/person. Location: Vintage 


Craft School. Shelburne. 

HAND BUILDING: Instructor 


PAINTING FURNITURE WITH 
CHALK PAINT: Bring your own 

one arm). Mary Heinrich Aloi 

Chalk Paint decorative paint by 


it: $160/person; $144/BCA 

m. 250 Main 

>HOTO: ADOBE PHOTOSHOP 




2 Thu. Dec. 4 & 77, 6:30-6:30 
p.m. Cost: S60/person; 554/BCA 

PRESERVING YOUR 


p.m. Cost: $30/person; 527/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center 



BASICS AND BEYOND IN 
JEWELRY: Instructor Sarah 


a.m.-noon. Jan. 28-Mar. 18. Cost: 
$33S/person (members: $267, 

’ r s: $290, materials: 


$335/person (members: $261. 
nonmembers: $290. materials: 
$45). Location: Shelburne Craft 

INT. WOOD: SHAKER HALL 


their own Shaker-style hall table, 

$85). Location: Shelburne Craft 

STILL LIFE, BEGINNER (NIGHT): 



format 8 Mon., 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Jan. 26-Mar. 16. Cost: $235/ 

WHEEL AND HAND-BUILDING: 

5280/persan (members: $211.50, 


$S0/2.S-hour class. Location: 

45 Blush Hill Rd.. Waterbury. 
Info: Stacy Leary. 244-7822. 

SERVSAFE MANAGERS CLASS: 


Cost: $2S0/9-hour class & certi- 
Culinary Arts Kitchen, 51 Charles 


culinary 

CHEF ROBERTS COOKING 


266 Pine SL. Burlington. Info: 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


p,m. Cost: $10/l-hour. class. 
Location: North End Studios, 294 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 




B-TRU DANCE AT HONEST YOGA: 

Ballet & Pointe dance. Danielle 
Vardakas-Duszko & her staff 

end of May atSBHS. Cost: $50/ 

150 Dorset St. Blue Mall, S. 
Burlington. Info: 497-0736, 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 




Club. 20 Crowley SL. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 59B-6757. 

design/build 

LIT W/ LAMPS!: Design your 








St.. Burlington. Info: 865-4548. 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS: 
CORE SUPPORT: FIND 
YOUR PSOAS: The Exploring 








Nov. 7. 5:45-7:45 
p.m. Cost:$22/pereon. 


classes 


language 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 

SPANISH WEEKEND CLASSES: 

Cost: S 799/person; discounts 


BARRE INSTRUCTOR TRAINING: 

a.m- 7:30 p.m Cost: S399/?2-hour 

Studio 208. 208 Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: Kathy Brunette, 
862-8685 . studio 208 vt@gmail. 
com. studio 20 Bvt.com. 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


drumming 


for the Performing Arts, 153 Main 
St., Burlington. Info: 86 5-4548. 

healing arts 

BREATHWORK HEALING 


helen day 


WU XING CHINESE MARTIAL 

on Tue.. 7-9 p.m.; Fri., 6-8 p.m.; 
Tao Motion Studio. 180 Flynn 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Center. 187 S. Winooski Ave.. 






performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE AUDITION 
WORKSHOP WITH LEGALLY 
BLONDE'S KATE WETHERHEAD: 


Theatre School in New York 


PERFORMING ARTS 




PRESENTS 



LIVE AUDITIONS 


Audition for the first-ever Kids VT 
Spectacular Spectacular - a talent show for Vermont’s rising stars 
at Higher Ground in December 2014. 

To participate you must try out in front of a panel of judges. 


Saturday, November 15 

Register your act at kidsvt.com/talentshow 


mw. 

Mwm 


via REGAL. 

( gymnastics ’Academy 


^ m BlueCross BlueShield 

\|/ of Vermont 




classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Session £• Dec. 6. 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
Session 3; Dec. 6. 5-8 p.m. Cost: 
550/partlcipants; 525/auditors . 


o class. Location: Bao Tal c Fai 
Taf Chi Institute. TOO Church 
St. Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 




to be inwardly still. Wed.. 5:30 
p.m.. Sat. 3:30 a.m. SI6 /class. 
560/mo.. $16 0/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath TaiChi ( formerly 

Healing Center). 180 Flynn Ave.. 


well-being 


clinic settings. HANDLE (Holistic 

avail.). Location: Office building, 
Info: HANDLE of New England. 


HAPPINESS DAY WORKSHOP: 



The 8th and 9th Wonders 
of THE WORLD 


CABOT HOSIERY’S 
35th ANNUAL 
FACTORY SOCK SALE! 


"MORE SOCKS THAN YOU CAN SHAKE A STICK AT." 


Sat. & Sun. Nov. 15th & 16th 

and 

Sat. & Sun. Nov. 22nd & 23rd 

8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


MOST AT LAST YEAR’S PRICES 

10% Off Any Purchase Over $100! 

MasterCard, Visa, Discover, American Express Accepted 
364 Whetstone Drive, Northfleld, VT 802 - 485-6066 

Take Doyon Road off Route 12 in Northfield, VT 
Turn right on Whetstone Drive to the top of the hill. 


JUNCTION 

CIDER WEEK 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
LOBBY TASTING 5-6PM 

with Boyden Valley Winery. 

Then enjoy a 4-course cider-infused 
dinner at 6pm with hosts Chef Shawn 
Calley and Boyden Valley Winery. 



■ 


TASTING & DINNER 

$40 per person + tax and gratuity. 
To make reservations please call 

802-764-1489 

THE j. 



What’s that 

fyuzz? 

Find outwhat's percolating today. 
Sigpjjp to receive our house blend 
. of local news headlines served up 
in one convenient email 







Info: Joey Corcoran. 654-7600-4. 

HOLIDAY MINDFULNESS: 


writing 


6 . 13 & 20 8. Dec. 4. II 8. 18. Cost: 


HS SCREENWRITING 
WORKSHOP: Do you have an 

tion. Grades 9-12. 6 Mon. Nov. 
17-Dec 22. 5-7 p.m. Cost: $150/2- 

S tale 5L. Montpelier. Info: Write 
Mondays. Gary Miller. 279-7861. 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga In a 95-degree 


hot: 2-for-I offer. $15. Go to 






Welcome here. Cost: $I5/dass 
5130/class card. $5-10/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kilbum St, Burlington . 


HONEST YOGA, THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 




trainings at the 200- and 

or $130/10-class card. $12/ 


SlOO/lO-cfass punch card. 

ISO Dorset St_ Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136. honestyogastu- 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 




February 28-March 7. All bodies 

single yoga class; $120/10-class 
card: $130/monthly unlimited. 

Chace Mill, suite 126 , Burlington. 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

begins Nov. 6. 7-8 p.m. The Birth 
That is Right For You with Lisa 
Gould-Rubin Nov. 15-18. 9 a.m.-l 




r o: 985-0090, yogarootsvL 



Proceeds Benefit 
the UVMOC 


Friday 

November 7 | 7:00 - 10:00 pm | UVM Davis Center 

Grand Maple Ball Room 


Started in 1979. Mountainfilm in Telluride is one of America's longest- 
running film festivals. Through the years, in and out of trends and fads. 
1 the Mountainfilm in Telluride Festival has always been best described 
by one unchanging word: inspiring. Far more than any other adjective, 
that's how the festival audiences describe their experience. 



Basement 
Tapes Revisited 

Howard Fishman's American music mission 


I n 1967, in the lower level of a little pink house in 
West Saugerties, N.Y., half a dozen young men 
rewrote the history of American popular music. 
Nearly half a century later, just as the complete 
version of their epochal recordings is finally seeing the 
light of day, Brooklyn musician Howard Fishman will 
visit Burlington as part of his years-long “investiga- 
tion” of exactly what makes Bob Dylan and the Band’s 
The Basement Tapes so vital. 

It’s serendipitous that Fishman's “The Basement 
Tapes Project” comes to the FlynnSpace three days 
after Columbia/Legacy's long-awaited release of 
The Basement Tapes Complete: The Bootleg Series 
Vol. 11, a six-CD set that includes all 139 tracks from 
that historic session. (The official 1975 release of the 
album included only a small portion of the original 
recordings.) For Fishman, that coincidence is a happy 
one. It dovetails with his mission of spreading the 
gospel about these recordings, which bucked 1960s 
rock music tradition by digging deeply into traditional 
American folk, country and blues. 

In advance of his November 7 performance 
— at which guitarist and singer Fishman will be 
accompanied by another guitar, violin, drums and 
even a sousaphone — the creator of “The Basement 
Tapes Project” spoke with Seven Days about the 
enduring relevance of songs that were recorded in the 
presence of several dogs and an old furnace. 


SEVEN DAYS: What's your own history with The 
Basement Tapes ? 

HOWARD FISHMAN: Somebody handed me the 
five-CD bootleg set A Tree with Roots — which 
was the basis for the Greil Marcus book The Old, 

Weird America [about the making and impact of The 
Basement Tapes] — and, like everybody else, I just 
totally fell in love with it. Then that book came out, 
and I incorporate it into the show by doing some 
readings from it. It’s a really wonderful book, and it 
goes along really well with the music. 

SD: What's the genesis of "The Basement Tapes 

HF: The project has been around for a while. When 
it started, it was supposed to be just a one-shot thing 
at [New York City's] Joe’s Pub in 2006. 1 pitched 
[the club’s owner] on the idea of doing a three-night 
marathon of the complete, unreleased Basement 
Tapes. The shows very quickly sold out, and word got 
up to Lincoln Center. They decided to program it that 
following season as part of the American Songbook 
series. Since then, it's taken on a life of its own. 

SD: What's a typical performance like? 

HF: It totally varies from performance to performance 
— we include different songs, and the arrangements 
change from night to night. It’s usually pretty 
spontaneous, with a lot of improv going on all the 
time. We’re not playing it like the record; we’re not 


doing a re-creation. We always use the songs as 
launching pads for doing our own things with them, in 
the spirit of The Basement Tapes. That’s the best thing 
about those recordings: that feeling of spontaneity, 
that nobody's listening, nobody’s watching. Let’s just 
have fun — that's always been the approach when I do 
this show. 

SD: What do you think explains the ever-growing 
appeal of the traditional American music that 
The Basement Tapes uses as its central point of 
reference? 

HF: The indigenous music that became what we now 
know as folk and country and jazz and blues — I feel 
that a lot of that music is just so weird and so primal. 
When you listen to those very early recordings, it does 
sound like a different world, like a different culture. 
Many of those recordings sound very menacing 
and ghostly and creepy, and a lot of the strains of 
the music are quite violent, lyrically. People today 
can be so shocked about the violence in the lyrics 
of contemporary music, but if you go back to [1920s 
banjo player] Dock Boggs, it’s raw and violent, just 
done in a different way. [That music] is part of our 
culture that is only just starting to be studied and 
brought into the canon. It should be a part of all of our 
consciousnesses that this crazy music is part of our 
country’s culture. 

SD: What about the continued appeal of The 
Basement Tapes themselves? 

HF: One of the reasons that I decided to take on this 
project is that I felt like this is some of the best Bob 
Dylan music out there, and nobody’s ever heard it 
Until it was announced that it was going to be released 
[this] week, this music was totally underground. I 
felt like everybody should know this music. It’s the 
bedrock of a part of our American music. 

SD: You've also composed an original score for the 
Buster Keaton film The Frozen North. 

HF: I like to keep myself busy, and I have all 
these other projects. That was a one-off; I was 
commissioned to write the score to that film. I actually 
used the same band, instrumentation and personnel 
as for “The Basement Tapes Project." We’ve only done 
it one other time since [it was commissioned], but it 
could be performed at any time. 

SD: Do you have any idea if Bob Dylan or the 
surviving members of the Band know of or have 
opinions about your project? 

HF: I doubt they’re even conscious of it. I had talks 
with Jeff Rosen, Dylan’s manager, just to get the rights 
and permissions to do it, which he was so nice about 
giving. But I’m sure that those guys have better things 
to do than to check out what I’m doing. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 
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Coming Home 

Absence, as the saying goes, makes the 
heart grow fonder. That particular quirk 
of human emotional machinery, longing 
for something we’ve lost or not fully 
appreciating something until we no 
longer have it, has been the cornerstone 
of rom-coms and torch songs since time 
immemorial. In the sage words of 1980s 
hair metal cheese merchants Cinderella, 
“Don’t know what you got, 'til it’s gone.” 
Also, “Whoa-oh-whoa, yeah-uh!" 

Of course, intense longing makes it 
all the sweeter when the object of your 
affection comes back. But the thing 
about longing is that we tend to drift 
through the haze of memory wearing 
rose-colored glasses and recall things 
more generously than they might 
deserve. We remember the sweetness 
and passion of an old flame but gloss 
over what a colossal ass that person 
could be. We get excited when a favorite 
band reunites after a long hiatus, only 
to be disappointed when we see them 
again and discover they’re old and lame. 
Sometimes you meet up for drinks with 
a high school buddy and discover he’s 
become a Republican. Sometimes you 
bury the family cat in a creepy Indian 
burial ground and she comes back as a 
demon kitty. That’s just how it goes. 

But every once in a while, faith is 
rewarded: You get back together with 
an ex and it’s better than ever. That 
reunited band is every bit as great as 
you remember them. It’s like you and 
that high school bud never missed a 
beat. Beware demon kitties, though. 
Always. 

All of which brings us to the Cush, 
the beloved, formerly local psych-rock 
band who make their return to Vermont 


this week, four years after leaving 
Burlington for their native Texas. 

It’s hard to think of a local band, 
past or present, more highly regarded 
than the cush. The husband-and-wife 

duo of BURETTE and GABRIELLE DOUGLAS, 

along with the constellation of musical 
stars that swirled around them in 
various incarnations of the band, were 
musical cornerstones for the decade 
they resided in the Queen City in the 
2000s. Even now, scenesters speak 
of them with a reverence typically 
reserved for the dearly departed. And 
here’s the crazy thing: When they take 
the stage at ArtsRiot in Burlington on 
Friday, November 7, even amid those 
heightened expectations, there’s a 
good chance they’ll be better than we 
remember them. 

The Cush will have a new album in 
hand, Transcendental Heatwave, that, 
to these ears, is the band's finest to date. 
It’s got all of the narcotic ear candy 
we’ve come to expect from a Cush 
record. But, as Burette Douglas noted 
in a recent phone call — on the couple’s 
wedding anniversary, no less — the song 
construction is leaner, more focused. 

“Sometimes I write in more poppy 
song structures, which gets boring to 
me. So I usually want to fuck it up a 
little bit,” he says. “But I didn't really 
worry about that as much this time. I 
just kind of let it go.” 

You can hear it. While there’s no 
shortage of fearsome psych riffage, 
dreamy vocals and other hazy sonic 



hallmarks, beneath that kaleidoscopic 
exterior is a sturdy framework built on 
some of the group’s most powerful and 
evocative songwriting. 

Burette Douglas explains that 
his writing for the new record was 
primarily rooted in the same theme on 
which he typically muses: holding onto 
the innocence of youth in the face of 
growing up. But he notes that recent life 
changes have altered his perspective, 
most significantly the passing of his 
mother. 

“That changes you, man,” he says. 
“You can’t be the same person you were 
before.” 

This, too, is evident in the Cush's 
latest The stark quality of Douglas’ 
songwriting is made all the more 
compelling by the duo’s signature 
vocal blend. One example: the album's 
closing track, the benedictory “Distant 
Light.” Here, funereal organ ebbs and 
flows against a rudimentary synth drum 
pattern. As it washes out, the duo’s 
vocals are left bare, contrasting with 
the tick-tockingbeat below. Then, a 
wave of bright, ringing guitar rises as a 
sinister synth growl lurks, building to 
a torrential climax of guitar and finally 
crumbling into a sonic abyss. It's dark, 
moody, achingly beautiful stuff. This 
is a phenomenal record from one of 
Vermont’s all-time great bands. 

BiteTorrent 

Happy birthday, Radio Bean! The little 
coffeehouse that could turns 14 this 
Saturday, November 8. Sticking with 
tradition, the joint is celebrating with 
a daylong party featuring, well, pretty 
much every band in town. And, as 
always, free coffee. 

Earlier this year, local genre-mashing 
indie rockers invisible homes released an 
exquisite record, Song for My Double, 
which should gamer plenty of year- 
end best-of consideration. This week, 
they’ll follow that up with an intriguing 
companion EP, One on the Skyline, 
featuring famed jazz drummer ra-kalam 
bob moses. In a recent email, bandleader 
sean witters explains that the original 
plan was to record one six-minute 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Suck It, Cancer 2013 was a rough year for Kalmia Traver. The 
rubblebucket vocalist was diagnosed with ovarian cancer and underwent months of 
grueling treatment. Now cancer-free, Traver, along with Rubblebucket, is back to doing tniddlebury a 
what they all do best: rocking dance floors. The Brooklyn-based band, which originally si main atthe bridg 
formed in Burlington, is currently touring in support of a tremendous new album, c|Ty UM | TS .^ Triv |, N ^ g 
Survival Sounds. The record was directly inspired by Traver’s illness and recovery, and 
is as emotionally potent as it is artistically bold and gleefully danceable. Rubblebucket 
play a two-night homecoming run at the Higher Ground Ballroom this week: Thursday, 

November 6, with royal canoe and local glitter popsters and the kids; and Friday, 

November 7, also with Royal Canoe, and local openers swale. 
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song with Moses, but that “his spirit 
moved us" to turn it into a three-part, 
22-minute suite. We’ll have a full 
review in an upcoming issue. For now, 
let’s just say the EP offers some spacey 
soundscapes that I'm finding a cozy 
soundtrack to stick season. 

Invisible Homes play Nectar's 
in Burlington on Wednesday, 
November 5, with local rockers the 
parts. Coincidentally, that's the 
same day the new EP is available for 
download via Bandcamp. 

It’s also Guy Fawkes Day, in case 
you'd forgotten. 


File this one under “WTF?” DJ 
qbert is spinning at Positive 
Pie in Montpelier this 
Saturday, November 8. If 
you're unfamiliar, QBert is 
on the short list for greatest 
D J alive. He’s a three-time 


winner of the Disco Mix Club World 
DJ Championships. His first title in that 
competition came in 1992 as a member 
of the rock steady djs crew with mix 

MASTER MIKE (BEASTIE BOYS) and DJ APOLLO. 

His next two wins, in 1993 and 1994, 
came as dreamteam, a duo also with 
Mix Master Mike — with whom he was 
later inducted into the DMC DJ Hall 
of Fame. QBert was also a founding 
member of the groundbreaking DJ band 
the invisbl skratch piklz. In short, he is 
one of the finest and most innovative 
and influential turntablists on the 
planet. And he’s playing a pizza joint in 
Montpelier. How cool is that? 


Dept, of Corrections: Last 
week’s review of the 

BURLINGTON BREAD BOYS’ nifty 
new album Pushing Rope 
incorrectly identified max 
krieger as the band's 


lead vocalist. While Krieger does 
contribute backing vocals, the band’s 
lead singer is ethan tapper. Apologies, 
Bread Boys. 


Last but not least, local hip-hop 
heavyweights the lynguistic civiuans are 
not only awesome, they’re altruistic. 
This week, the band begins a monthlong 
New England run they're calling the 
Tossin’ Out Turkeys Tour. At every 
show on the 10-date trip, the band will 
raffle off prizes to raise money to buy 
frozen turkeys, which they’ll donate 
to a food shelf in each town. The folks 
at Switchback Brewing, by the way, 
are donating all the prizes. The LCs 
play Zen Lounge in Burlington this 
Thursday, November 6, and Charlie 
O’s in Montpelier on Friday, November 
7. For the full list of dates, check out 
thelynguisticcivilians.com. © 



Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 

THE CUSH, Transcendental 


T0W3RS, TL;DR 
THEMAYTAGS, Nova 
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TIME FOR A TUNE-UP! 



SKI & SNOWBOARD Main Street, Hichmond 
^ Open 8 to 6 Daily 

434-6327 or 863-FAST 

High Performance Tuning Since 1988 www.skiexpressvt.com 





Ugly Polygons, 
Sky-pointing 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) ~ 

In the past decade, the field of ambient 
musicians seems to have reached a 
saturation point. With the advent of 
various user-friendly software programs, 
as well as countless ambient-music-based 
blogs to host DIY projects, it's become 
easier than ever for almost anybody to ran 
some drones through a couple of effects 
pedals and call it a day, er, an album. 

And, hey, under the right conditions, a 
lot of this stuff sounds pretty sweet. The 
problem with too many of these efforts, 
though, is insufficient substance to justify 
the investment of time. Repeated listens 
become as engaging as Ben Stein reciting 
the alphabet ad nauseam. 

Fortunately, bedroom auteur 
James Christenson, who plays under 
the moniker Ugly Polygons, seems to 
recognize these pitfalls and know how 
to avoid them. Formerly the guitarist of 
local two-piece Cloudeyes, Christenson 


Thailand with only his mini-synth in tow. 
As the desire to write new music grew, he 
found himself turning to the mini-synth 
as a way to channel his melodies and 
inspirations. On the resulting EP, Sky- 
pointing, Ugly Polygons offer four brief, 
first-take tracks. 

Spontaneity seems to suit Christenson 
well, as each piece weaves intricate 
melodies, lo-fi synth pads and slow- 
motion beats together into lush exercises 
in restraint and beauty. Also, the 
EP's brevity — each track checks in at 
about two minutes — belies his innate 
ability to pack in surprises. 

The EP starts off with a series of 
mystical synth lines that beam in one at a 
tune, like shafts of light through a stained- 
glass window. Soon an unexpected, 
loping beat drops into place, splitting the 
difference between Amber-era Autechre 
and Neon Golden-era Notwist. It’s right 
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acumen becomes apparent, and it’s hard 
to believe he achieved all this in single 
takes on a mini-synth. 

“Day of a Hundred Martyrs” is 
equally impressive: a simmering stew 
of starry synth pads, eerie tendrils 
of feedback, 808 snare hits and rim 
shots, and the distorted arpeggios of a 
hypnotic steel drum. “Showdown in Little 
Tokyo” features fuzzed-out blasts of noise 
and a stuttering beat with insistent finger 
snaps. "Invincible” closes the EP on a 
serene, resplendent note, with a delayed 
rhythm that pans back and forth, and huge 
synth pads that conjure images of endless 


It’s gratifying to know that someone 
local has tapped into a particular 
ambient sound and separated himself 
from the growing pack. Given its sleek 
running time, Sky-pointing whets the 
listener's appetite for Ugly Polygons to 
expound on the themes he explores here. 
Hope he doesn’t lose that lo-fi charm 
anytime soon. 

To check out Sky-pointing, as well 
as a few other tracks Christenson has 
designated as the project’s B-sides, go to 
uglypolygons.bandcamp.com/album/sky- 
pointing. 


has recently relocated from Burlington to 

about here that Christenson’s musical 
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Our Holy Orgasmic 

Cosmic Rays, 

Phase One 

(DRONE WITCH. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Some weird shit is going on across the 
lake in Plattsburgh. This, of course, ain’t 
exactly breaking news — at least as it 
relates to music. Thanks to the often 
indefinable and unhinged ramblings of 
Christopher Rigsbee and his band/alter- 
ego/collective/we're-still-not-sure-what- 
it-is, Adrian Aardvark, local audiences 
have been peripherally aware of the 
strange sounds emanating from the North 
Country for a few years now. But Rigsbee's 
latest project, the provocatively named 
Our Holy Orgasmic Cosmic Rays, could 
well be his weirdest yet. Interestingly, 
the band’s debut album, ominously 


titled Phase One, might also be his most 
accessible recording to date. 

The Cosmic Rays are a supergroup of 
sorts, featuring members of well-known 
upstate New York bands Lucid, Trinity 
Park Radio, Long Cat and others. But save 
for the hoary, lo-fi freak rock of Adrian 
Aardvark, it doesn’t appear that any of 
those acts inform the music found on this 
record. 

Over 12 manic and disjointed cuts, 
the band borrows elements of punk and 
experimental noise, adds a healthy (or 
unhealthy?) dash of juvenile dick humor, 
and dumps it all in an old blender. At 
times the disfigured results are borderline 
unlistenable, which one imagines is 
partially the point. But at others, OHOCR 
stumble upon a queerly alluring, if vaguely 
unsettling, formula. 

The album’s second cut, "Celestial 
Creeper,” is one such instance. Over a 
tinny synth drumbeat and a scuzzy guitar 
line that sounds like a mangled Black Keys 
riff, a disembodied chorus of Rigsbees — 
credited here as Christopher “Tex Rex” 
Ribzbee — howls and growls and groans 
with growing mania. Ultimately, the 
chorus advises, “Don't fuck with the Devil 
in his Sunday best.” Imagine 1990s novelty 
punks Green Jelly taking a cue from the 
Halloween classic "Monster Mash” with a 
production assist from Dr. Demento, and 


you’re in the neighborhood. It’s creepy but 
almost inexplicably fun. 

If nothing else, Rigsbee seems to have 
lightened up. Many of his previous works 
were defined by a pervasive, profound 
gloom. This was made all the more 
disquieting by his yawning vocal bent, 
which at times resembled Buffalo Bill 
from the film The Silence of the Lambs. (“It 
puts the lotion in the basket.”) But here, 
his unique timbre is put to cheeky, if still 
mildly deranged, effect. 

On cuts such as “Revolver Dick" and 
“Coming in My Boxers” OHOCR recall 
the punk)' arrested development of early 
James Kochalka. "Stupid Llamas” is a 
blistering, bizarre romp. “I Was Framed" 
is actually fairly straightforward, which, 
given the surrounding lunacy, makes it 
even weirder. 

Yet through it all, a playful quality 
softens Phase One and makes it a strangely 
entertaining listen for those bold enough 
to brave the recording’s frenzied tangle of 
sounds. That lightheartedness also makes 
us a little less nervous about what Our 
Holy Orgasmic Cosmic Rays may have in 

Phase One by the Our Holy 
Orgasmic Cosmic Rays is available at 
ourholyorgasmiccosmicrays.bandcamp. 
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MON. 10 


Chittenden county barre/montpelier 


stowe/smuggs area 


m SIDE TAVERN: Open 


TUE.11 


stowe/smuggs area 



Old Souls Employing instruments as varied as glockenspiel, mellotron and 
accordion, Portland, Ore.'s musee mecanique bring a chamber-music aesthetic to their 
hyper-literate brand of indie folk. The band's new album, From Shores of Sleep, is an 
alternately wistful and melancholy work that delicately sketches themes of love and 



loss, travel and transition, and the longing that comes from leaving things behind. Catch 
them at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington on Saturday, November 8. 
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Mixed Messages 

W. David Powell, Vermont Supreme Court Lobby 



W . David Powell's exhi- • 
bition at the Vermont 
Supreme Court Lobby, 
titled “Everything Must Go 
3.0: Artworks From the New Millenium,” 
consists of about two dozen paintihgs, 
prints, mixed media and woven pieces, 
all completed since 2000. The gallery's 
L-configuration divides the space in two, 
and Powell uses that to his advantage by 
showing work from different series and 
periods in each half. 

In the entryway, three 36-by-36-itich 
acrylic paintings — “Returning Home 
I Saw the Future," “Available for a 
Limited Time Only" and “Everything 
Must Go” (all from 2002) — reflect 
the sophisticated coolness of much of 
the exhibit. The 
self-referential 

111 ; 

phrases float- 
ing on a colored background, or on a 
bed of clouds. Reminiscent of Barbara 
Kruger’s photo/word collages, Powell’s 
pieces are neutral, not political, but 
echo powerfully. The lustrous back- 
grounds provide more than a support- 
ive environment to the phrases; they’re 
foils to the darker meanings the artist 
suggests, diverting attention back to all 
that is pretty but ephemeral. The title 
piece, “Everything Must Go,” suggests 
that all is for sale — not just the artwork 
here, but everything in the world. 

These works segue into a group 
of visually simple pop paintings, each 
with a compelling one-word message: 
“Happiness,” “Security," “Trap.” Each of the three 
paintings in this series depicts a single cardboard 
box. In one, the box is open, with flaps up, and 
marked with a red label: “Security." The field sur- 
rounding the box is neutral. The box’s openness 
belies the notion of security; its blandness and ho- 
mogeneity offer a false sense of safety. Equally com- 
pelling is “Trap,” which depicts a box upside-down 
in a classic trap position: propped up and ready to 
fall when a bird enters its territory. The trap seems 
contrived to contain the very things that birds ex- 
emplify: beauty, flight, freedom. 

Other works in the front room employ nostalgic 
kitsch rather than a postpop sensibility. “Freedom 
of Choice” and “Welcome to the Future" (inkjet 
prints mounted on birch plywood) are provocative, 
but the images as a whole don’t resonate as power- 
fully as others here. Still, it’s hard not to be caught 
up in these appropriated images of smiling, eager 


POWELL'S DEDICATION 
TO PRECISION IS 
ABUNDANTLY DISPLAYED. 


faces. Powell takes full advantage of the tools and 
techniques he’s mastered; like Andy Warhol, he 
learned his craft in commercial graphic design. 

In the back room, two pieces provide a transi- 
tion to Powell’s newer work. In “What Daddy Saw” 
(20-by-16-inch pigment transfer on canvas with 
polyurethane), we see six overlapping photographic 
images; only two are unique. They are well worn, 


I scratched, like a photograph that’s 
been carried in a pocket for too 
long. One image, repeated four 
times, depicts a man dressed in an 
overcoat and hat, walking past what 
might be a war-torn, bombed-out 
building. He passes a motorcycle. It’s 
almost a narrative but not quite, like a 
memory just out of reach. 

Powell has manipulated the pho- 
tograph, sometimes moving the man 
into close-up and sometimes letting 
him appear farther down the road. He 
adds color to some images and drains 
it from others. A second image, re- 
peated twice, contains surreal objects 
that add a dreamlike element. 

Somewhere between the title and 
the images of “What Daddy Saw,” the 
work’s resonance strikes the viewer. 
Here and in “Muses in Ruins” (24-by- 
2 4- inch mixed media on birch panel), 
repeating images create rhythms 
that reverberate visually, leaving an 
afterimage. 

“Entitlement," from 2014, holds 
the most prominent position in the 
exhibit, visible from both rooms. The 
72-by-54-inch woven-cotton textile, 
hung from a metal rod, is also the 
largest work in the show, both in size 
and subject matter. The tapestry, fin- 
ished with fringed edges, resembles 
a Victorian-era family portrait. But 
its subjects are apes, not humans — 
and they sport macabre heads. The 
“family” is decked out in lace collars 
itiement am j cuffs; their gaze goes outward, as 
if casting about for recognition of their 
privileged position. It’s hard not to draw a parallel 
with the 1-percenters of the 21st century. 

A smaller version of the work in gouache and 
acrylic, also titled “Entitlement” (20-by-16-inch 
inkjet print on canvas), serves up detail and nuance 
that are less distinguishable in the tapestry. Together 
the two underscore the unexpressed hilarity of this 
type of real-world portraiture. 

Powell's exploration of themes and layers of com- 
plexity begins with collage-based works and moves 
to prints on paper and canvas, then to textiles. The 
elevation of “Entitlement" to a tapestry is a tongue- 
in-cheek commentary on evolution and the progress 
of civilization. 

A Vermont resident and associate professor of 
art at the State University of New York, Plattsburgh, 
Powell has long been interested in antiquated books 
of science, history and natural history. That interest 
is evident in his series “Curiosities of Chivalry.” The 




ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 





"Everything Must Go 3.0: Artworks From the 
New Millennium' by W. David Powell, Vermoni 
Supreme Court Lobby, Montpelier, through 
December 31. 


THE ART OF GIVING': One-of-a-kind gifts by local 
artists Mary Cliver. Barb DeHart, Barbara Gutheil, 


courthouse show includes two series 
by the same name (“Curiosity"), one 
created as inkjet prints and the other 
as cotton jacquard tapestries. The 
exacting nature of this work elevates 
it beyond the print medium; it has the 
impact of an original collage. 

Powell’s dedication to precision 
is abundantly displayed, executed 
with what must be artistic obsession. 
“Chivalry" features images drawn 
from the realms of cartography, 
knights in armor, horses, heraldry, 
birds and codes. It’s an imagined his- 
tory that creates a preposterous but 
authentic-seeming world: a confined 
universe, evidenced by helmets and 
armor that cut off perception and a 
physical wooden frame that defines 
the limits of such a place. 

Powell has expressed interest in 
the connotations of tapestry and how 
it confers a kind of authority on ob- 
jects ranging from Elvis to unicorns 
to royals. “The jacquard loom was the 
model for the first punch-card com- 
puters,” he writes in an email. “I like 
these value-added aspects to the work." 

MEG BRAZILL 


0 MONICA JANE FRISELL: The Welting Line.' 


middlebury area 

PEGGY CULLEN MATLOW: 

November 8. 5-7 p.m. Info. 238-6607. ARTSight 


care In the U.S. Part of the Wake Up to Dying 


0 BRIAN SYLVESTER: Colorful mandala paintings 
by the Vermont artist. Reception: Saturday. 

0 CHRISTY MITCHELL: 'Cold Call," an exhibit of 

7:11-11:07 p.m. November 7-29. Info, 578-2512. The 
5.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

THE INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Works by 

November 7-30. Info. 859-9222. The Innovation 

JAMES VOGLER & CAROLYN CROTTY: Abstract 

Curated by SEABA. November 7-30. Info, 651-9692. 
VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

LINDA SMITH: Storybook-style paintings that 

schoolteacher. Curated by SEABA. November7-30. 
Info, 658-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street in 

S LYNNE REED: ' EdgeWalker Paintings." an exhibit 

Through March 6. Info, 233-6811. Revolution 

0 MARVIN FISHMAN: Black-and-white paintings 

0 THIRD LANDSCAPE': Artwork inspired by 

7-30. Info. 859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 

stowe/smuggs area 

0 LAUREN STAGNITTI: "In a Moment" Vermont 
6- January 4. (3 SARAH LEVEILLE: 'Whimsy.' acrylic 
5-7 p.m. November 6-January 4. info, 888-1261. 


Friday. November 7, 5:30-7:30 p.m. November 
7-March 30. Info, 885-3061. The Great Hall in 

0 RACHEL GROSS: New prints in a variety of 

p.m. November 7-30. Info. 295-5901. Two Rivers 

0 TUNBRIDGE: THEN AND NOW: A collection of 

Recepbon: Sunday. November 9. 11:30 a.m.-l:30 
pm. November 7-January 4. Info. 889-9404. 
Tunbridge Public Library. 


7, 5:30-7:30 p.m. November 7-29. Info. 518-563- 
Plattsburgh. N.Y. 

ART EVENTS 

'A HISTORY OF 19TH-CENTURY PHOTOGRAPHY’: 

5,7 p.m. Info. 363-2598. 

'OUT OF THE BOX WITH HOLLY HAUSER': Create 

READING FRED SANDBACK'S SCULPTURE: 
PERMUTATION AND ARTISTS BOOKS IN THE 

Wednesday, November 5. 4:30 p.m. Info. 443-3168. 

ARTISTTALK: DAVID LYKES KEENAN: The 


Barrio 

bakery 


T) 


THANKSGIVING 

APPLE PIES I 


Classic- with VT maple syrup $18 
9our Cream- light & creamy; 
ice cream & pie all in one $20 
Rum Pecan- streusel topped $24 



ANDY BELANGER: The Montreal-based cartoonist 

Writers Series. Chaplin Hall Gallery. Northfield. 
Friday, November 7, 4 p.m. info, 485-2886. 

TAT ART SHOW' RECEPTION & BENEFIT: Local and 

Some proceeds benefit the Elmore SPCA ROTA 
November 7. 7-9 p.m. Info, 518-335-2295. 

FIRST FRIDAY ART: Dozens of galleries and 

Burlington, November 7, 5-B p.m. Info, 264-4839. 


ART EVENTS » 



Now available: 

20 13 Windfall Orchard 
Farmhouse Hard Cider 


art 




Monica Jane Frisell Seattle-born artist Monica Jane Frisell has traveled extensively around the U.S., creating 
startlingly evocative portraits in photography and video in locations as varied as post-Katrina New Orleans, “ghost towns” in the 
Southwest and family farms in Vermont For the past year, she's been living and working in Johnson as a staff artist at the Vermont 
Studio Center. “The Waiting Line," an exhibit of photographs and videos she created while in residence, opens at VSC's Gallery 
II on Tuesday, November 11, with a reception at 7 p.m. The exhibit includes a series of video portraits taken in Johnson’s coin- 
op laundromat; experimental animation; and photographs. The last range from simple, textural and environmental pictures of the 
Northeast to a playful collection of the artist's pop-influenced “Monicon” images. Through December 8. Pictured: “The Waiting Line.’’ 








KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings: 
Info. 558-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street In 
0 MARTIN BOCK: ‘Healing Art." sculptures and 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Through January 31. Info. 865-7211. 
MIKE REILLY: 7 Cover the Waterfront" digital 

‘MOVING FORWARD BY LOOKING BACK*: Artwork 

-OF LAND AND LOCAL': BURLINGTON: A multidisci- 

RASHTREE: ‘Being in Order,' mixed-media art 
meanings. Through December 31. Info. 338-6459. 

chittenden county 

THE BODY ELECTRIC': An exhibit of "sensual. 

DARLENE CHARNECO: ‘CoHabitaf an exhibit 

7. Info, 654-2795. McCarthy Arts Center Gallery, 


HOMEFRONT & BATTLEFIELD: QUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR': More than 70 

IMPRESSIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND 


Info. 985-9511. Rustic Roots in Shelburne. 

LAUREL FULTON WATERS: New Works." framed 
Through November 30. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne 

LORRAINE MANLEY & KATHLEEN MANLEY: 

899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho, 

THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 

985-3648. Shelburne Craft School. 

SCOTTIE RAYMOND: ISO Minutes." a show of 

winner. Through December 31. Info, 658-2739. The 

barre/montpelier 

November 18. BEN PEBERDY: New collages by 
552-8620. gallery SIX In Montpelier, 



Inty Muenala Michigan-based, Ecuador-born artist Inty Muenala 
creates richly textured, colorful, contemporary paintings influenced by the imagery 
and traditions of the Andes. In an exhibit of Muenala’s paintings and installation art 
displayed at Flynndog Gallery in Burlington, titled “Mishky Way, Via Duke, Sweet 
Path,” the artist uses language, symbols and expressive color to explore the contrasts 
and connections between cultures. The lively pieces in the Flynndog exhibit are 
inspired by the traditional values of indigenous Andean culture that are "shared here 
in the Green Mountain State,” according to the gallery. Through January 31, 2015. 
Pictured: “Sacred Wantu.” 



■■■ 1 
U 1 

Philadelphia Hip-Hop Dancer 

'ifL 

Raphael Xavier 

• 4 

“The Unofficial Guide to 

7 i f 

Audience Watching Performance" 


Friday & Saturday, Nov. 14 & 15 at 8 pm, FlynnSpace 





— www.flynncenter.org or call 8DZ-8B-flynn 


\fmity 


Media Sponsor 


SEV EN D AY S 





art 


'1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects. 

Through December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 

Through December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan 
NorthHetd. 

AARON STEIN: Mixed-media artwork created from 

479-7069. Morse Block Deli in Barre. 

ALEXIS KYRIAK: 'Creative Steps,'' drawings by 
curator@capitolgrounds.com. Info. 223-7800. 

DANIEL BARLOW ft SCOTT BAER: Green Mountain 

FINDING A COMMON THREAD': A group show of 

431-0204. Chandler Gallery In Randolph. 

PETER SCHUMANN: "Penny Oracles: The Meaning 

Info. 371-7239. Plainfield Co-op. 

W. DAVID POWELL: Everything Must Go 3.0.' large 

stowe/smuggs area 

ERIC TOBIN & KAREN WINSLOW: 'Reflections: New 



IDOLINE DUKE: 'Spirit or Nature.' bold, hyper- 

253-8943. Upstairs at West Branch in Stowe. 

LAND & LIGHT ft WATER & AIR’: The annual exhibit 

exhibit Through December 28. Info. 644-5100. 

LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 
253-8943. West Branch Gallery &Sculpture Park 

USA FORSTER BEACH & SANDRA NOBLE: 'Oil and 

‘UNREST: ART. ACTIVISM & REVOLUTION": An 

Through November 23. MATTHEW CHRISTOPHER: 

9 W. DAVID POWELL ft PETER THOMASHOW: 

3 p.m. Through November 27. Info. 635-1469. Julian 


mad river valley/waterbury 

1 WOMEN PAINTERS’: Paintings in various styles 

Info. 767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

496-6682. Vermont Festival of the Arts Gallery In 


middlebury area 

Q 'ARTHUR HEALY ft HIS STUDENTS': 30 paint- 

Middlebury. 


DREAMS. FANTASIES AND ILLUSIONS': A juried 

388-4500. PhotoPlace Gallery in Middlebury. 

@ IRMA CERESE: 'Coiorscapes," paintings by the 

PICTURING ENLIGHTENMENT: TIBETAN 
THANGKAS': A collection of 18 centuries-old scrolls 


Amherst College. VISUAL WEIMAR 1 : Paintings. 


-PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY': Black-and-white 
327 class. Through November 6. Info. 443-3168. 

rutland area 

DON ROSS PHOTOGRAPHS: 'Collaborators. 

Christine Price Gallery, Castleton State College. 

PETER HUNTOON ft MAREVA MILLARC: 'Oil 


champlain islands/northvoest 


PAM VOSS ft HARALD AKSDAL: M 






JUDITH PETTINGELL AND DEBORAH FRANKEL 

College. Through November 19. Info. 295-3118. 
Zollikofer Gallery at Hotel Coolidge in * 


KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 
MUSEUM 1 : Artworks and artifacts in a variety of 


]\^cllTVin Fishman Marvin Fishman was born in New York City and 
worked as a journalist in Chicago and freelance writer in Mexico before returning 
to New York to work in film. After landing in Vermont, he became the longtime 
head of the University of Vermont’s film and photography program. These days, 
he’s given up cameras and devoted himself to canvas and easel. “I realized that I 
needed more physical contact with the materials of a medium,” Fishman writes in 
his artist statement for an exhibit of paintings at Vintage Inspired in Burlington. The 
marbled, abstract works certainly evoke swirling darkroom chemicals. It evolved, 
says Fishman, “from my ruminations on the black-and-white work of my early 
filmmaking days.” Titled "Series II,” the exhibit runs from November 7 to 30, with 
an opening reception on Friday, November 7, 5-7 p.m. The pictured work is untitled. 


landscape.' Through November 15. Info. 457-3500. 
MARY ANN ft ANDY DAVIS: Artwork In pen and Ink. 
Through December 8. Info. 763-7094. Royalton 
'ONLY OWLS': Representations of the nocturnal 

Wisconsin. Through December 7. Info, 649-2200. 


STEPHANIE SUTER: Eye Portraits,'' haunting 

northeast kingdom 

CAROL MACDONALD: 'String Theory." prints that 
artist. Through November 22. Info. 748-0158. 

CHIP TROIANO: "Landscapes of New Zealand," 
November 17. Info. 525-3366. The Parker Pie Co. in 
TOOTHBRUSH': From Twig to bristle.' an exhibit 

manchester/bennington 

JOHN CASSIN: 'Oil and Stone.* original works by the 
Through November 22. Info. 875-8900. DaVallia at 




This study will compare the blood of two sisters. We will be 
looking at the differences in DNA repair between sisters (one 
with and one without breast cancer) from breast cancer families. 


i includes a complete family history and one time blood draw for both sisters. 


r and one of you has been diagnosed with breast cancer 
1 two additional family members who have been diagnosed with breast i 
ut breast cancer must be older than the sister with breast cancer 
:r than the age at which the sister was first diagnosed with breast can 
i any genetic testing, you and your sister must be BRCA negative 


PHOTO 

CONTEST! 


Visit sevendaysvt.com/ 


r most 

d photo to our 

away contest 

er 12 and you could. 
:hese sick prizes: 


High Risk Breast Program - Sister Study 


more about this study and how to participate, contact 
Rounds, Study Coordinator, 802-656-8502, riffany.Rounds@uvm.edu 


Our research team is working to better understand 
the genetic factors that lead to breast cancer. 


SNAP any 


We want to 
see them! 


’ v <0 TURNING ’ Wednesda y. Dec - 3 & Thursday, Dec. 4, 8 p.rr 
■> Town Hall Theatre, Middlebury 

W /l I • Friday, Dec. 5, 6:30 & 9:30 p.m. 

U I \ Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, Burlington 









= MOVIE CUPS E 


NEW IN THEATERS 

BIRDMAN OR (THE UNEXPECTED VIRTUE OF 
IGNORANCE): Michael Keaton plays an actor who 

Inarritu (Babel). With Zach Galifianakis, Edward 
INTERSTELLAR: Earth's last hope Is a newly 


Nolan. With Matthew McConaughey. Anne 




NOW PLAYING 

ALEXANDER AND THE TERRIBLE. HORRIBLE, NO 
GOOD, VERY BAD DAY** Nothing seems to go 

this family comedy based on Judith Viorstt 1972 
(81 min. PG) 

ANNABELLE 1/2* Remember the demonic dolly 

Woodard star. (98 min, R: reviewed by R.K. 10/8) 
BEFORE I GO TO SLEEP** Nicole Kidman plays 

Colin Firth and Mark Strong. (92 min. R) 

THE BEST OF ME*l/2 The latest screen version of 

Station) directed. (117 min, PG-13) 

THE BOOK OF LIFE ***1/2 Guillermo del Toro 

directorial debut (95 min, PG) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


PG; reviewed by M.H. 10/1) 


and Kyle Gallner star. (108 min, R; reviewed by M.H. 

FURY **** Brad Pitt plays a tank commander 
behind enemy lines in 1945 in this World War II 

Pena. (134 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 10/22) 

GONE GIRL**** David Fincher |7he Social 

Harris also star. (149 min, R; reviewed by M.H, 10/8) 
JOHN WICK***l/2 His name Is short and 


Stahelski directed. (101 min, R) 

THE JUDGE** Robert Downey Jr. plays a big-city 

(The Change-Up). (141 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 


director Dan Gilroy. With Rene Russo and Bill 
Paxton. (117 min, R; reviewed by R.K, 11/5) 
OUIJA** Ouija boards, right? They can totally kill 

Kagasoff. Stiles White makes his directorial debut. 


(7he Painted Veil) directed. (110 min, PG-13) 


COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN STUFF 

FURNITURE 

MUCH MORE 


dinnerware 

classic dinnerware. classic simplicity, 
in nine singular glazes 



bennington IJMnTU 

potters ih##iy i n 

free gift wrapping | we ship anywhere | gift certificates 
127 college street, burlington 
mon-sat 10-6; sun 11-5 | 802.863.2221 


Dominic West Matthew Warchus directed. (120 
SAW10TH ANNIVERSARY: If you have fond 


ST. VINCENT** Bill Murray plays a curmudgeonly 

With Naomi Watts and Jaeden Lieberher. (102 min. 
TRACKS**** Mia Wasikowska plays Robyn 



THE JAMES MARSH PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE PROGRAM 

and 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT HONORS COLLEGE 

Alison 
Bechdel 

American Cartoonist MacArthur Fellow & University 
of Vermont James Marsh Professor-at-Large 

DYKES, DADS, AND MOMS 
TO WATCH OUT FOR: 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF 
ALISON BECHDEL 

Thursday, November 1 3 • 5:30 pm 
Ira Allen Chapel, 26 University Place, Burlington, VT 

A reception will follow the lecture in Billings Apse 

FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 





118 MAIN STREET. BURLINGTON 


Now Booking 
Holiday Parties! 

0 Convenient Location 
® Low Fees 

& Catering Options Available 
§:• Holiday Packages Available 



I BE SOCIAL, 

| JOIN THE CLUB! 

** Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

| LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS 

z facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 






BIJOU CINEPLEX4 

Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 
The Best of Me 


Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 
Before I Go to Sleep 
‘Big Hero 6 
'Big Hero G 3D 

Gone Girl 


frlday 7— thursday 13 

‘Big Hero 6 
‘Big Hero 6 3D 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 




The Book of Life 
Gone Girl 


friday 7 — thursday 13 

Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 
‘Big Hero 6 
‘Big Hero 6 3D 

Gone Girl 


ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. tt300. Essex. 879- 


Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 

The Best of Me 
The Book of Life 


MAJESTIC 10 


Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 

Before I Go to Sleep 

The Best of Me 

'Big Hero 6 

‘Big Hero G 3D 

The Book of Life 

Gone Girl 
John Wick 

Horrible. No Good, Very Bad Day 

Before I Go to Sleep 

‘Big Hero 6 

‘Big Hero 6 3D 

The Book of Life 

Gone Girl 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


‘Big HeroG 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 


Horrible. No Good, Very Bad Day 


Friday 7 — thursday 13 

‘Big Hero G 
‘Big Hero 6 3D 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


friday 7 — thursday 13 

Dear White People 
Gone Girl 

SL Vincent 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 




Friday 7— thursday 13 

Dear White People 


Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 
Before I Go to Sleep 
The Best of Me 
The Boxtrolls 

Gone Girl 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


SL Vincent 

rriday 7 — thursday 13 

SL Vincent 


Fhday 7 — thursday 73 

Before I Go to Sleep 
‘Big Hero 6 
'Big Hero 6 3D 

John Wick 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 


WELDEN THEATRE 


it., SL Albans, 527- 


SL Vincent 

Friday 7 — thursday 73 

‘Big Hero 6 
‘Big Hero G 3D 

SL Vincent 



LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NOW PLAYING « P.85 

NEW ON VIDEO 

HERCULES **1/2 It's time for another big-budget 

directed. (98 min. PG-13) 

LAND HO!***l/2 Two sixtysomething 

MALEFICENT ** Sleeping Beauty gets its obliga- 

(97 min. PG; reviewed by M.H. 6/4| 


A MOST WANTED MAN***l/2 The late Philip 

PLANES: FIRE AND RESCUE**l/2 In the sequel to 

wildfires. (83 min, PG) 

STEPUPALLIN **1/2 Stars of the previous 


T&fculture 

^^^JVERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: 

WITCHING AND BITCHING 

Deep in the woods, three witches are 
receiving a prophecy about the "chosen 
one." "A yellow sponger one says 
dubiously, reading the cards. "Jesus 
Christ? A green soldier?" 

It all becomes clear in the next scene, 
set in Madrid, where we discover a fellow 
named Jose (Hugo Silva) robbing a gold 
dealer dressed as Jesus... 







WHAT I’M WATCHING 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

This week I'm watching: 

RANGO 

What is it, exactly, that appeals to viewers 
about ever-escalating resolutions: DVD 
to Blu-Ray to 4K? The clever animated 
western comedy Rango — viewed on Blu- 
Ray — affords the perfect opportunity to 
investigate that question. 





READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



266 College St. Burlington 802-497-0736 www.vtphysicaltherapy.com 


i Ihe YMCA 


VT PT 


A certified Postural Restoration Center, 

dedicated to providing one-on-one care. 


Our therapists specialize in: 
pre/post-surgical rehabilitation aquatic therapy balance and gait training 
custom orthotics sports rehabilitation TMJ dysfunction 

Currently accepting new patients 


Naughty 
or nice, 
it's time to 
cozy up! 


Npw through the end of 2014, start unlimited conversations 
•• for only $15 a month (usually $30). 

Browse 2,000+ profiles and connect with local singles 
at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, online community 
powered by Vermonters. 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.27), 

CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 


SbJpP 

Aimuco, 
J^dk h«Jz s r 

J ONE SUMMER IN NISH SCHOOL, 

\ 1 WANTED TO GETAWAY FROM \ 

' MY DAO, SO 1 TOOK A SUMNER . \ 
JOB COLLECTING PLANTS UP ! \ 

. IN SAULT LOOKOUT TOP SOME 1 [U 

1 ^W-OG/srs WITH A RESEARCH . \j t 


'mi 


1 

A (H^ 

'%Mgsm=-' 





NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

After police seeking Monica Hargrove, 
34, for aggravated robbery in 
Columbus, Ohio, posted her photo 
on the department's Facebook page, 
the suspect called and demanded 
the photo be removed because she 
considered it unflattering. “Come 
on in and we’ll talk about it,” the 
detective she spoke with told her. She 
did, public information officer Denise 
Alex-Bouzounis said, and was arrested. 
(Columbus Dispatch ) 

Authorities in Northern Ireland 
charged Kevin Clarence, 20, with at- 
tempted robbery after he waited in line 
at a supermarket with a black trash 
bag over his head and then demanded 
money. An employee who heard the 
demand approached the suspect, 
who said, “I’ll be back,” and fled. Two 
witnesses identified Clarence as the 
would-be robber, and a police officer at 
his subsequent trial in County Lon- 
donderry pointed out that Clarence 
had just been released from prison for 
a similar offense. (BBC News) 

Ebolamania 

After finding a Nigerian traveler shiv- 
ering on the floor of Spain's Madrid- 
Barajas airport, officials activated an 
emergency Ebola alert and declined to 
help him. An hour later, they sum- 
moned a team of infectious disease 
specialists, who examined the now-un- 
conscious man and concluded he was 


a drug mule suffering from a cocaine 
overdose after several bags of the drug 
in his stomach burst. He was finally 
taken to a hospital but died. The man’s 
wife said he hadn’t visited Nigeria in at 
least four years. (Spain's Local) 

Vehicular Follies 

While Megan Campbell was driving 
a city supply van in St. Paul, Minn., 
she hit a parked Nissan Pathfinder, 
seriously damaging its bumper. It hap- 
pened to be her personal vehicle, and 
Campbell filed a claim against the city 
seeking $1,600 to $1,900. “Because I 
was working for the city and driving 
the city vehicle, I feel they are respon- 
sible for paying for the damage done 
to my car," she explained in her claim 
form. (St. Paul’s Pioneer Press) 

A man backing out of his driveway in 
Aurora, Colo., jumped out of his van to 
avoid being burned by a cigarette he 
dropped on himself. The vehicle kept 
moving, knocked him down and ran 
over his head. He was hospitalized in 
critical condition. (Denver’s KUSA-TV) 

Drinking-Class Heroes 

After complying with a municipal 
liquor ban dating back to the 19th 
century, residents of Hanover, Mani- 
toba, learned that no such ban exists. 

“I didn’t know any better,” Stan Toews, 
63, the rural community’s reeve, said. 
“We went back to 1880, and we could 
not find a bylaw that said Hanover is 


dry.” Toews invited local establish- 
ments interested in selling alcohol to 
apply for a provincial liquor license. 
(Canadian Press) 

Minneapolis ad agency Colie & McVoy 
reported that since it began offering 
workers a free glass of beer for filling 
out their timecards properly, time- 
sheet completion has 
improved by 90 percent 
(United Press Interna- 
tional) 

Reasonable 
Explanation 

Sheriff's deputies who ar- 
rested Lisa Carol Roche, 

41, after they caught her 
taking items from cars 
parked at a high school 
in Jackson County, Miss., said she 
claimed she was looking for members 
of the terrorist group ISIS. (Gulfport’s 
Sun Herald) 

Slightest Provocation 

Tammy Hiser, 34, attacked her boy- 
friend with an ax in Daytona Beach, 
Fla., because he wouldn't talk to her. 
Andrew Whitaker, 28, told police he 
ignored her because he was mad that 
she was drunk. He said she punched 
him repeatedly and then got the ax and 
swung it at him, but he was able to take 
it away from her because “her coordi- 
nation was terrible.” After her arrest, 
Whitaker said he’d try to get the felony 


charge dropped, explaining, “I see 
spending the rest of my life with her.” 
(Huffington Post) 

William Rogers, the mayor of Hawkins, 
Texas, was charged with official op- 
pression for threatening a homeowner 
because her grass was too tall. The 
woman told police Rogers blocked her 
in with his car and threat- 
ened her with a ticket and 
a $500-a-day fine because 
higher than 
18 inches. Hawkins code 
enforcement officer Ei- 
leen Frazier measured the 
woman’s grass and found 
it wasn’t over 18 inches 
and said Rogers illegally 
mistreated the woman. 
(Tyler’s KLTV-TV) 

Flames of Love 

Dim Xiong Chien, 22, planned to 
propose to his girlfriend at China’s 
Liaoning Advertisement Vocational 
College in Shenyang by setting off 
fireworks as he kneeled, but she forgot 
their meeting. He set off the fireworks 
anyway, hoping to attract her attention, 
and went to look for her. While he was 
gone, the fireworks sparked a grass fire 
that burned down the college’s sports 
hall. (New York Post) 


»» HISER. 34, 
ATTACKED HER 
WITH AN AX 

BECAUSE HE 
WOULDN’T 
TALKTO HER. 


JEN SORENSEN 



HARRY BLISS 


5 



“...Why can't this count as date night?" 






fun stuff 


deep dark fears 




z Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 

8 cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
g and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


RED MEAT 


MQ* cannon 










[ Watch something LOCAL this week. J 

WELCOME 

KELSEY-*, /V 

CALL FOR AN 

APPOINTMENT 

□i Moda Salo^|j^ 

UPHJHVtech jam panel 

QSfiyl BTV IGNITE 

SHOWCASE 

l MONDAY >703 PM 

FLEMING 

MUSEUM 

KARA WALKER 

[THURSDAY > 9:00 PM 

IMMfWATCH LIVE 
@525 

TTTTfnn WEEKNIGHTS ON 
|TV AND ONLINE 

BET MORE INFO OR WATCH ONLINE AT 
VERMONT CAM.ORG • RETN.ORG 

V CH17.TV y 

30 Main St., Suite 140, Burlington 
dlmodasaloml.com • 802-657-4000 



SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WoMEN . WoMEN 

REDHEAD LOOKING FOR LOVE! 


YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


ISN'T THIS FUN? 

live life to the fullest. JCI227. 49. Cl 
GREAT SENSE OF HUMOR 


Klein very slowly, quality. 70. Cl 


FEISTY LITTLE THING 

someone. Aren’t we ol I? Anbl40. 28. C] 

Women men 

BROOKLYN EXPAT IN WONDERLAND 

WOOKIN' PA NUB 


ACTIVE. OUTDOORS. CREATIVE 

Watching sports, except NASCAR 


CijRloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 




EASYGOING 


yet. If Interested in me. lets start 

I'M ALL ABOUT THE BEET 

TRAVEUNG GARDENER AND MUSIC 






APPRECIATING EVERY DAY 

ROMANTIC. FUN. PASSIONATE 


ONE OF A KIND 

mountains! gottarun2day. 60, Cf 


CREATIVE, COMPASSIONATE, CURIOUS. 
GROUNDED, OPEN 


FREE SPIRIT SWEET THANG 


FUN. SMART. INTRIGUING TOTAL 
PACKAGE 

Big turn on. Livinlife34, 34, Cl 


MEN v ; WoMLN 

LOOKING TO LOVE 


LOOKING FOR NEXT ADVENTURE 

long. Happy. MSPVermont. 58. CJ 
LOOKING TO MEET GREAT PEOPLE 

adventures. NewMosaicl987. 27. Cl 
HAPPY AS MY PUPPY 

HONEST. QUIET. AMBITIOUS, 
ADVENTUROUS 


EASYGOING AND EASILY AMUSED 

lifestyle. 802wanderer. 28. Cl 
ACTIVE SKIER CAR GUY 

Not into the bar scene. Do like different 

I'M A VERY CHILL PERSON 

I'm ST. 24 years old. I enjoy music, 

to spend time with. Wolfy. 24, Cl 
KIND. THOUGHTFUL PROFESSIONAL 

FARM-RAISED RENAISSANCE MAN 


HEALTHY BUSINESS OWNER LOOKING 
FOR PARTNER 


»6. Cl 


LOVED & LOST SEEKING LOVE 

share it with. Innkeeper461, 53. Cl 

FUN-LOVING, COMPASSIONATE, 
HONEST. AFFECTIONATE 


Finestkind. 70. Cl 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD WOMAN 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5ME1M 

GOOD GIRLS TASTE BETTER 


GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 


LADY4ALADY 




MEM Aeekii^? 

DISCREET FUN 






the dom for you. f unguy 2624u. 48 


NICE GUY WHO’S KINKY BEHIND THE 











ADVENTUROUS SEXY COUPLE 






STEALING COP CARS AND HEARTS 

Rasputin’s. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912543 


When: Friday. October 31. 2014. Where: Church 

BEARDED BIKER ON HALLOWEEN 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912541 
WILLISTON RD. LA QUINTA 

Monday, October 31. 2011. Where: Williston Rd. 
La Quinta. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912540 


HEALTHY LIVING 




Saturday, October 26. 2013. Where: Healthy 
Living. You: Woman. Me: Man. 091253B 

KEYS TO MY HEART 

on. When: Wednesday, October 10, 2012. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912537 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


YESASINGENGHIS 

drinks? When: Thursday, October 30. 2014. Where: 
Internets. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912536 

TRAINING YOUR DOG. WELLS STREET 

ventures? Dog walking? When: Wednesday, 
October 29. 2014. Where: Wells Street, 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912535 

HEY. BRIAN FROM ESSEX! 

Notch. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912534 
AMERICAN FLATBREAD BEAUTY 


ANI OHEVET OTCHA 

When: Saturday. October 25, 2014. Where: 
every day. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912532 

FOREST DRAGON 

and say hi. When: Thursday, October 23. 2014. 
Where: Dobra Tea. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912531 

ESCAPE WITH ME 

date. When: Wednesday, October 22, 2014. 

Where: 4D. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912529 

CYCLIST. SWIFT ST.. LAST WEEK 

October 14. 2014. Where: near Swift St. and 
Spear St You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912528 

LONG-LEGGED LUCKY CHARM 

Winooski. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912527 


NON-GMO ORGANIC GUY 

Saturday. October 18. 2014. Where: Wherever 

YOU WERE ON FIRE 

Sunoco station. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912524 
RESIDENCE INN FRONT DESK HOTTIE 


OREO COOKIE DOUGH SPLENDA DOPE 

When: Sunday, October 19. 2014. Where: Shaw's, 
Shelburne Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912522 

DOWNTOWN MALL SHOE STORE 

shoe store. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912521 
HOLY COW — GOT DIESEL? 

When: Friday. October 17, 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man, Me: Woman. 0912520 


Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912519 


NEED ADVICE ON LOVE. 
LUST AND LIFE? 



ATHENA 




a We just discovered 
101, and WE ARE 
HOOKED!!! Keep the 
great tunes coming. 

Love it!!” 

(Rich & He mm 9- 

Beekmantown, NY 



Great Songs from the 
'70s, '80s and '90s 



Champlain Valley & \ Al f Rutland & Southern 

Northern Vermont XUX*/ 1U1«J Champlain Valley 


Vermont’s ho-hum 
campaign season came 
to a close Tuesday night 
just as Seven Days was 
headed to press. 


0 Did Progressive/Demo- 
crat Dean Corren score an 
upset and topple Republican Lt. 
Gov. Phil Scott? Did Gov. Peter 
Shuinlin crack the 50 percent 
threshold necessary to keep the 
race from being decided by the 


0 Did Republicans or 

Progressives make gains in 
the overwhelmingly Democratic 
Vermont House and Senate? 

0 W111 U.S. Sens. Patrick 
Leahy and Bernie Sanders 
lose their chairmanships and be 
relegated to minority status? 


Political columnist Paul Heintz 
has the early results in this 
week’s Fair Game on page 12. 


For the latest vote totals and 
analysis, visit Seven Days' news 
and politics blog, Off Message, 

at www.sevendaysvt.com/ 
blogs/OffMessage 

We’ll stay on top of the stories 
throughout the week. 


A LOCAL TURKEY 
ON EVERY TABLE 

Why? First of all because they're 
simply the very best turkeys you’ll 
ever taste. Just as important, we 
believe in supporting the local 
farmers that keep Vermont the 
green, fabulous place it is. 


HERE ARE THE OPTIONS 

Misty Knoll Farm, Adams Turkey Farm 
and Stonewood Farm: $3.19/lb. when 
you pre-order through November 21 sl 
online or in the store. 

AND NEW THIS YEAR 

• Maple Wind Farm: Organically 
raised turkeys with non-GMO feed 

• Tangletown Farm: Pasture-raised, 
truly free-range birds 




Order today at healthylivingmarket.com or in the store! 

222 DORSET ST. S. BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 ■ HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 




